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THE ROSE.——ATTAR, 


Or all the flowers which adorn the garden, 
none perhaps exceed the Rose in beauty of 
form, delicacy of color, or sweetness of per- 
fume; the different species of this flower are 
exceedingly numerous, amounting to at least 
sixty, and the varieties are upwards of a 
thousand, 

The Rose has, in all ages, been a favorite 
with the poet, and it has also formed a part 
of the decorations at festivals and religious 
ceremonies. A French writer characteristi- 
cally observes, “The most populous nations, 
the mightiest cities, the richest empires, have 
disappeared from the surface of the globe ; the 
most powerful dynasties have been ingulfed in 
the revolutions and the changes of ages; but 
a simple flower has survived all these political 
storms, without suffering a change in its des- 
tiny. The homage that was rendered to it 
three thousand years since, the favor in which 
itwas held, are still the same; noother flower 
has been so much celebrated for so greata 
length of time. In almost all languages it is 
employed as the emblem of beauty, and used 
to express modesty, innocence, and grace.” 

{n accordance with these feelings of the an- 
cients, a supernatural origin was attributed to 
it in their heathen mythology, and it was ac- 
cordingly said to have sprung from the earth 
on the spot where the blood of Adonis was 
shed, after his conflict with the wild boar. 

In ancient Rome, during public rejoicings, 
the streets were strewed with roses; and at 
Baie, when festivals were given on the wa- 
ter, the whole of the neighboring lake ap- 
peared covered with this lovely flower. It 
was the practice also to encompass the head, 
and even the neck, with garlands, composed 
almost entirely of roses. 
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OR, OTTO OF ROSES. 


as late as the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; the different princes and peers, even 
ees of the blood royal, were to present roses 


| A curious custom existed in France, until 


to the Parliament of Paris, in the months of 

| April, May, and June. The nobleman whose 
turn it was to perform this ceremony, caused 
roses and other sweet-scented flowers to te 
strewed over all the apartments of the par- 
liament house, and presided at a splendid 
breakfast, at which the president and coun- 
sellors, and even the subordinate officers of 
the court were present. He afterwards went 
through each chamber, causing a Jarge silver 
vessel to be carried before him, containing as 
many nosegays of roses and other flowers, 
either natural or artificial, as there were 
‘guests present. There was an officer at- 
tached to the parliament, with the title of 
Rosier de la Cour, from whom the nose- 
gays which formed these presents were pur- 
chased. 

This ceremony appears to have been ra- 
‘ther an expensive affair, and disputes fre- 
quently arose as to its performance, particu- 
larly in the case of princes of the blood royal, 
who, at times, considered they ought, on ac- 
count of their rank, to have been excused 
from presiding. 

Roses have also been employed at funerals, 
‘to cover the coflins of young persons and 
children, and the friends of the deceased have, 
at certain times of the year, decorated the 
‘tombs of their relatives with garlands of the 
‘same flower. At the coronation of the kings 
_of England, a certain number of young ladies 
‘precede the procession, scattering flowers as 
they go. The rose is also employed asa 
‘crest, or as a principal bearing in a coat of 
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arms: we must all remember, in English his- 
tory, the calamitous Civil Wars, which lasted 
for many years, between the red and white 
roses,—the houses of Lancaster and York. 
In some parts of France, a rose is the prize 
of the victor in many a village festival. 

The sweet scent of this flower naturally 
attracted the notice of mankind, and a decoc- 
tion of the flower-leaves, called rose-water, 
has been in frequent use; it has been em- 
ployed to sprinkle the interior of religious 
edifices, and is used in the font at baptisms, 
by the priests of the Roman Catholic church, 
But the most beautiful produce of the Rose is 
the Arrar, or Otro, the essential (il of 
Roses. The species most usually employed 
in the preparation of the Attar are two of 
those represented in the engraving, the Rosa 
Moschata* and the Rosa Bifera Officinalis.+ 

The discovery of the Attar is thus fanci- 
fully described. A Mogul princess, with that 
profusion so peculiar to eastern manners, had 
caused a kind of basin in her gardens to be 
entirely filled with rose-water, and was 
amusing herself on its sweet scented waves 
with the Mogul Emperor. The heat of the 
sun had disengaged the essential oil from the 
water which contained it, and it was ob- 
served floating on the surface of the liquid, 
when its powerful odour was soon discovered. 

There are two methods of obtaining the 
Attar. At Tunis, and in Persia, the Musk 
Rose is employed for this purpose. The 
rose-leaves are collected, and placed in a 
wooden vessel, nearly full of the purest wa- 
ter, which is exposed for several days to the 
heat of the sun; this disengages the essen- 
tial oil, which floats on the surface of the 
water; it isthen carefully collected by means 
of a small piece of fine clean cotton-wool, tied 
to the end of a stick, from which it is squeez- 
ed into small bottles, which are afterwards 
carefully closed. This butter of roses, as it 
is sometimes called, is of a yellowish tiage, 
and semi-transparent. It has the property of 
keeping for a length of time without becom- 
ing rancid, and the aroma which it yields is 
so powerful, that a quantity which would ad- 
here to the point of a needle, is sufficient to 
perfume an apartment for more than a day. 

The second method of preparing it is by 
distillation, A quantity of fresh roses, say, 
for example, forty pounds, are put into a still 
with sixty pounds of water, the roses being 
left as they are with their calyces, but with 
the stems cut close; the mass is then well 
mixed together with the hands, and a gentle 
fire is made under the still ; when the water 
begins to grow hot, and fumes to rise, the cap 
of the still is put on and the pipe fixed; the 
chinks are then well luted, and cold water 
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* Musk Rose. t Common Garden Rose. 
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put on the refrigeratory at the top. 4». i 
erate fire is kept up, and the distillation ..,, 
tinued till thirty pounds of water have ex, 
over, which is generally accomplished 
about four or five hours. This rose-water i 
again poured on a fresh quantity of ro... 
that is forty pounds’ weight, and from gf... 
to twenty pounds of water are drawn of ». 7 
before. The rose-water thus prepared, w)) = 
if the flowers have been good, be found hist, ye 
ly scented with the essential oil. It js 1, ot 
poured into pans of earthenware, or tinyo, oe 
metal, and left exposed to the fresh air ¢, net 
the night; the Attar or Essential Qj). y) . 
be found in the morning, congealed, and floy:. em 
ing on the top of the water; this is to ho - 
carefully separated and collected, either yy.» ye 
a thinshell ora scummer, and poured intoa vial a 
The quantity of essential oil to be obtaino; ae 
from the roses is very precarious, as jt ¢o. we 
pends not only on the skill of the distil}o. st 
but also on the quality of the roses, and ti the 
favorableness of the season. In order to pro. nat | 
cure as much as three drachms from oye neh 
hundred pounds’ weight of rose-leaves, the as 
season must be very favorable, and the Opes bad : 
ration carefully performed. The color of ti: ving 
Attar is no criterion of its quality. sal 
aren theit 
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YOUTH AND SUMMER. A 
Summer’s full of golden things! lars | 
Youth! it weareth angel’s wings ! heal, 
Youth and love go forth together, WO | 
In the green-leaved summer weather, endr 
Filled with gladness! ie 
Summer! rich in joy it is, as 
Like a poet’s dream of bliss ; taite 
Like unto some heavenly clime ! eat 
For the earth in summer time Co a 
Doth not wear a shade of sadness! i. 
Radiant youth! thou art ever new ! mys 
Thine’s the light, the rose’s hue; white 
Flowers perfume, and winds that stir, whiel 
Like a stringed dulcimer, south 
All the forest! dip hi 
Joyous youth! thou art fresh and fair ; pele 
Wild as wildest bird of air! 1 wa 
Thou, amidst thy rinzing laughter, notsel 
Look’st not forward, look’st not after, bis m 
Knowing well that joy is surest ! og 
Brighter than the brightest flowers; le w 
Dancing down the golden hours ; white 
Thus it is in every land, which 
Youth and love go hand in hand, “Oh, 
Linked forever! cone: 
Youth! thou never dost decay ; for sot 
Summer! thou dost not grow gray! been 
We may sleep with death and time, mood, 
But sweet youth and summer's prime to sha 
From the green earth shall not seve. that 1 
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THE PASTOR. 


“ But love in man is one deep principle, 
Which, like a root grown in a rifted rock, 
Abides the tempest.” 


|which my Father,” and he laid a holy em- 
|phasis on the word father, “the cup which 
my Father mingled for me was deeply drug- 
| ved with bitterness—Oh! I have often 
thought it was foo bitter, and before | learned 





There is a certain house, pleasantly situ. | 
sted, about three quarters ot a mile from the | 
village of G , in the north-western part | 
of South Carolina. It is the parsonage at- 
tached to St. Luke’s church, which, ata short 
distance on the opposite side of the road, lifts 
its light, but beautiful spire, amid the thick | 
craves Which surround it. If the reader has 
over passed through G , he cannot but re- 
member the parsonage of St. Luke. It is a 


simple, cottage-like dwelling; so neat, so}, 


unassuming, that the thought ever arises, | 
that this is the abode of peace—its tenant 
cannot be an ambitious man; he must be 
cood. It looks so retired, so shut out from 
the noisy world, that an aspiring man would 
not choose it for his home; and he who could 
choose it, would here learn goodness, learn to 
love that God, who, it always seemed to me, 
had sanctified that spot, and so adorned it, that 
no one could help looking up to Him who 
made the breath of its flowers incense, and 
their delicate tints beautiful beyond the mas- 
ter touches of an Apelles. 

4 long avenue of slender and stately pop- 
lars leads up to the garden, within whose 
neat, white, green-topped pales, luxuriate 
two gorgeous magnolias, several tall loriod- 
endrons, the ever verdant live oak, and sev- 
eral other clustering trees. About the pi- 
azza, clustered the woodbine, the jessamine, 
and the wild rose. It was apparent that the 
taste of the inhabitants had been put in con- 
stant requisition to render it sodelightful and 
pleasant. 

As the day had been burning hot, and the 
nysof a June sun yet glanced along the 
white sandy road, [| preferred a longer path, 
which followed the clear, slow brook, at the 
south, and just as the sun was preparing to 
dip his broad disk in the west, I opened the 
gate which led me to the house. Advancing, 
| was met by an old servant, who, with a 
noiseless step, led me to the retired room of 
his master. The door was open, and as | 
entered, the greetings of my friend welcomed 
me. He did not rise from the sofa on which 
le was reclining, but extending his thin, 
white hand, gave my own a gentle pressure, 
which told his sincere joy at my approach. 
“Oh,” said he, “ [am so glad that you have 
come atthis time. I feel so well that [ long 
for some one to talk with. My reveries have 
been unusually sweet, and when I am in this 
mood, my bosom yearns fora kindred spirit 
o share its thoughts. I have often told you 


that it was He who mingled the draught, I 
/murmured, nay, I almost cursed its Author. 
| But now, I know it was well—death will 
|soon release me; and now, after so much 
|earthliness and woe, heaven seems so bright; 
'the storm and the tempest which have how]l- 
jed around me, have spent their rage, and 
now the haven lies before me, clear as crys- 
|tal—reposing in the calmness of heaven’s 
| blue—and I feel as if wafted onward, by the 
| breath of love, to yonder bright world where 
the weary rest. Yes, where in a few days I 
|shall rest,” and he repeated, “ where the 
| wicked cease to trouble, and where the wea- 
|Ty are at rest.” And his countenance beamed 
| with soft and hallowed radiance, which made 
him look more like a redeemed one—a ser- 
‘aph—than a man. 

| I was so frequent a visitor at C ’s 
‘house, that this apparently abrupt reference 
|to his feelings and prospects of death, seemed 
jnot strange. We had often talked abont it 
| before, and as I possessed his full confidence, 
he frequently conversed with meas with ano- 
i ther self, so that it all appeared quite natural. 
‘The sofa on which he lay had been wheeled 
‘round, so as to secure a view of the dying 
|day, and catch the zephyr as it entered the 
'window, loaded with the breath of the fra- 
grant pine. Never did the day depart more 
| gloriously. The sky above was of the deep- 
‘est blue, while it became fainter and fainter 
‘as it approached the tomb of the king of light, 
‘and gathering around him, it melted into the 
inure, silvery whiteness of an angel’s robes. 
Between the tall trees you could see his fiery 
| wheel resting on the earth, while his golden 
|Tays shot forth with all the splendor of orien- 
tal richness. The clouds were scattered 
‘around, There was one almost white, save 
‘a gentle tint, such as is only seen to mantle 
|the matchless cheek of innocence and beauty 
—others ofa still deeper hue, and here and 
‘there one so wreathed as to gather a hun- 
'dred shades, from the deep purple to the soft- 
est yellow; and over in the south, there was 
one, deep and black, whose edges were fiery 
red, looking like a grim and guilty monster 
cowering in the presence of Truth. 

Wishing to encourage him, I took up only 
the last idea which my friend had alluded to; 
I congratulated him on his increased strength 
and change for the better, which I thought 
was apparent in his countenance. I took his 
hand, and entreated him not to give way to 
such reveries, as it would have a tendency to 
retard his recovery, which I endeavored to 








that my life has been a sad one—the cup 


assure him would take place. “ Your strength 
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is increasing—your countenance wears a 
more glowing and healthy hue—you have 
survived the winter and the changes of 
spring; summer must insure your health.” 
Looking at me very earnestly, he replied, 
“I know you are anxious for my life, and 
what we desire much we easily persuade 
ourselves will take place according to our 
wishes, But J feel that it will not. I am 
indeed stronger this evening, but there is 
something which comes over me with the 
overpowering conviction of inspiration, tell- 
ing me that my sands are almost shaken 
through. Look upon that scene. Because 
the heavens look so beautiful, do you say that 
it betokens light and joy? Will not dark- 
ness soon ensue! May not yonder dark 
cloud, now indeed shrinking, be fraught with 
woe, and roll up in the heavens but to pour 
destruction upon the crouching earth? The 
night of tempest follows the sunniest day— 
the wildest storm comes after the most un- 
broken calm—the bird of the lake warbles 


her loveliest notes with her parting breath! || 


And what is this? this strength—this un- 
wonted energy—this refreshing calm upon 
my spirit! it presiges my journey through 
the valley of death—its shadow will soon en- 
shroud me. But I know that beyond, there 
is peace! ‘The golden cords of life are even 
now breaking, and the loosed spirit seems to 
be hovering.” 

I was silenced. 


His voice and manner, so) C 


the little boquet which she said she had oath 
ered for him, and that they were the pretties 
she could find. She saw that he was sorroe. 
ful and suspected the subject on which y. 
had been talking; the very thought of wi , 
broke up the fountains of her sorrow, x... 
hid her face upon his bosom, and as she ;, 
so the full sparkling eye of C— filled y,., 
tears—Kate looked up and saw it—he kis, 
her pale forehead, and said, “ Father wil} nos 
be here long: Kate can then only throw ™ 
flowers on his grave.” This was too much 
She threw both arms about his neck and so), 
‘bed stifledly, as though her heart would bres} 
| The tears of C - fell upon her dark tress. 
.es, for they wept together. Never did | be. 
|hold a scene more touching. Could [ hely 
weeping? I could not, for the salt tears wou) 
flow. Oh! thought I, whocan tell the strony 
feelings which bind hearts together! \\j, 
can speak the woe which wrings the sou! of 
(man when the chords which bind him to the 
‘only object of his love are to be severed ! 
Truly, when waters gush from a man’s 
heart—from the rock—the blow which calls 
them forth is not light! C did not weep 
'| for himself, but he wept for the Orpnay, — 
After some time he was composed ; and 
afler long soothing, the weeping Kate was 
| prevailed upon to dry her tears, to leave the 
| room, and endeavor to still her agitated feel. 
ings by attending to some of her little duties 
gave her one more kiss, and again 





| 
| 





unusual, so supernatural, convinced me that | we were alone. 


he must be right. 


I paused, not attempting || 


It would have been unholy in me to have 


to reply, for I felt it was wrong to endeavor) broken the silence which ensued for a few 
to persuade him to believe that he must re-|| moments. I thought of the deep grief whici 
main on earth, when the glory of heaven liad a fund father’s heart must feel when about to 


already kindled upon his vision, 


| leave a loved child—an innocent and lovely 


As he ceased speaking, a beautiful girl of} daughter, to brave, aye, to bend beneath the 
about fourteen or fifteen, came bounding to-|! storms of the world—and I scarcely breathed. 
wards the house, her large straw flat hanging || He covered his face with his hand during the 


behind her back, and her dark brown hair 
tumbling in careless but beautiful negligence 


upon her snowy neck and bosom—her hand || 


holding a rich boquet, which she had just 
been gathering. On she bounded, a hand- 
some spaniel, her only companion, gambol- 
ing at her side. C saw her. “ Here 
comes my little Kate,” said he; * poor child, 
she realizes not how soon she is to be de- 
prived of her only guardian. I have told her 
I must soon leave her all alone; and when 
she hears of it, it seems as if her heart would 
break; but still, like vou, she says she knows 
I will get well. God be with her—I leave 
her in a world full of temptations and sor- 
row.” 

Kate soon entered. She came to me and 
gave me the usual token of gratulation, and 
then going to C put one arm about his 
neck. He asked her where she had been. 
She replied, at the same time handing him 


} pause, and broke it by the half inquiring, ha‘ 


ejaculated words, “ Who will take her—wi! 
any one love her as I have done!” [| woud 
have replied, but, turning to me, he said * Mr. 
Morris, you are to be my executor—will you 
take her—will you be a father to her! |i 
the home of my solitude she has been my «., 
and I know that I have been all to her, but! 
must soon go—will you take her, and sii: 
she be to you as one of your own childrea! 
\I will not ask you if you will love her: 
you consent to take her, you cannot help 
ing so, she is so lovely. She will in tum 
render the affection of a daughter.” 

1 soothed C as well as I was able, 
suring him that all should be as he desire, 
and that the only thing which had kept m 
from proposing the guardianship of the lovey 
Kate myself, was the delicacy I felt in enter 
ing into an arrangement, which could 0! 
be founded upon the supposition of his spe 
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eath—-a subject from which I had assidu- | 
ously endeavored to turn his mind, as I feared 
it would only have a tendency to hasten his 
a ES since his constitution had become 
so much shattered, was occasionally betrayed 
into expressions of feelings which would al-| 
most seem womanly. But by an exertion | 
nosed himself, and begged me not to think | 
him weak—saying, “It is a failing which | 
has fora few years past got the mastery of | 
me. But you know that the waters will 
hyrst from the fountain whose bounds have) 
been once broken.” 

With great freedom, he talked with me'| 
concerning the settlement of his affairs after | 
death. He had not been engaged in any 
worldly business, and his fortune, which was | 
sufficiently ample, was invested in sucha way | 


ther—if she were—” Here he stopped, and 


then added, “ But come to-morrow, and you 
shall know a history which is known only to 


| this breast and to Him whose throne is yon- 


der.” 
A mutual pressure of the hand, and we 
parted. In my walk home my thoughts were 


strange and sorrowful. Strange, for some of 
characteristic of his native energy, he com- |, 


the remarks of C had been ambiguous, 
and I thought incoherent. “ Strange that I 
should love her so”—pepeating his words sev- 
eral times—an only daughter—so beautiful— 
a mind so beyond her years, and witha! so ar- 
dently attached that she seemed to joy and 
live only in his smile—what can he mean! 
I was sad when I thought how soon that one 
| whose presence had always been so pleasant 
‘should be removed just when I had most 
learnt to value his friendship. It had been a 
long time before any one seemed in the 


as to require only one or two papers to settle |!smallest degree to share any of his private 


itupon his only heir—the young and lovely | 
Kate. And it was decided that she should | 
hold the relation to me of a daughter. The) 
fortune was settled on her, inalienably, to be) 
commanded by her at the age of twenty. 

Just before going away, C asked me | 
to cail again the following evening. Said he, 
“You have been my most, nay, my only in- 
timate friend, since the blue waves of the At- 
lantic wafted me from the home of my joy 
and sorrow, to seek a home and a grave 
among strangers. You have heard me say 
that my life has been planted with thorns— | 
that the cup of existence which sparkled as I | 
touched it tomy lip, turned to gall and worm- | 
wood as I quaffed it. I have told you my ob-| 
ject in settling in this retired place ; that it, 
was to banish from my mind the great world, | 
and by my humble efforts, in the character of 
a quiet pastor, to instruct in holiness and | 
bless by my ministrations the people of my | 





feelings. Although his manners were such 
that he could enter almost immediately and 
instinctively by kindly sympathy into the 
hearts of the people amongst whom he la- 
bored, yet his own was shut. Many was 
the time he had dried the widow’s tear, and 
hushed the sigh of the orphan, and led athe 
despairing and the wretched to the well- 
spring of life. But it was only within a short 
time, that he had revealed so much of his 
own feelings as to create—that knitter of all 
hearts—that cement of kindred souls—mu- 
tual sympathy—and I, perhaps, was more for- 
tunate in this than all others, and happy was 
[in sharing the sacredness of such a heart. 

I had scarcely reached home when the 
clouds rolled up from the south, and all the 
elements seemed to mingle in the fury of a 
tropic tempest. And, as I lay upon my bed 
and heard the demon of the storm and saw 
the quick lightning which lighted him to de- 
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nil little flock—trusting thus to find that peace || struction, I thought of the predictions of my 
T woul which I know religion alone can afford, and} friend, that the brightness on his cheek was 
+ Mt at last to pillow this head in a secluded spot || but the presage of the shadow of the tomb— 
aM —far—far, from the ambitious crowd. But} the quiet of his mind, the herald of the death 
you have not heard my history; and you) struggle! 
know not the history of the beautiful one; The next day I was again at the side of 
whom you are about to take when I am gone. | C He looked paler than on the prece- 
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You say, and I know you will be a father to| 
her. You should then know her history ;| 
and in learning her’s it will be mine you will | 
know, for they are interwoven. Come to-| 
morrow evening and you shall know all; re-| 
member that it is for your own ear, or at 
least till Catherine sleeps at my side. It is 
tobe the secret of your own breast. It is 
strange that I should love her so—but it is 


—she is the only star which has peered | 


through the clouds which have so long cur- 


tained my sky; and without which all would || 





have been despair—rivers should not quench 


the ardor of my love—she is so like her mo- 


ding. He had just arisen from his bed, where 
he had been all day, and upon which, as he 
said, he had spent a restless night. Here 
was the wreck of a fine form—noble, how- 
ever, even as a wreck! His stature was tall ; 
his form once of elegant proportion, was now 
attenuated; his jet black hair, once thick, 
was now long and smoothed back, exposing a 
‘noble forehead, which, like al] the rest of his 
face, was of marble whiteness, save the hec- 
tic spot. 

His mood was more melancholy than the 
evening before, yet he received me with the 
‘usual warmth. Kate, as she had seen me 
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enter, came into the room to greet me. [| 
thought I could perceive, by the way she) 
came to me and extended her hand, that’ 
C—— had already told her that in me she) 
was to find her future guardian. After speak- | 
ing a few kind words to her, she went over 
to C . She could not help seeing that, 
he was paler than usual, and that a dark} 
cloud shadowed his brow. She stood by him, | 
and as their eyes met, her bosom heaved, and | 
she tried to repress the rising tear—it would | 
come—the big drop rested on her pale cheek | 
—the dew-drop upon the lily. She imme- 
diately left the room. It was to weep alone. 
Alas! how much of sorrow is shut out from 
the eyes of mortals—how often does even the 
youthful heart gush with woe when the wor! 
thinks that there is naught there but light 
and joy. 

C immediately introduced the subject 
referred to on the evening before; saying, 
“T would gladly defer it, as 1 om so much 
exhausted now, that | fear I shall not be able 
to relate all. It is best however to go on; I 
will not be stronger again; and to-morrow it 
will be too late. 

“The early history of my life you know. 
I have told you of the green banks of the 
beautiful Ewell—its gentle flow—its lucid 
waters—the wild hills which are heaped 
around it. There were the haunts of my 
ms ; there the spring tide of my life went 

eaping onward like its clear green waters ; 
thrice happy would I have been had I never 
left that Elysium—never were softer sounds 
than the gentle rush of its wavelets as they 
kissed its verdant banks. Oh! my early 
hours, I now see them through the vista of 
years, beautiful as a dream. But the world 
beckoned, Fame called; and listening to her 
hollow voice, I left my early home—I left 
happiness. 

‘* My parents were not so circumstanced 
as to be able to give me a liberal education, 
but a childless uncle, by my mother’s side, 
ardently attached to the established church, 
desirous of having some one of his own name 
in holy orders, offered, if I would devote my 
life to the church, to furnish me with the 
means of obtaining proper preparations for 
entering upon so important an office. I glad- 
ly accepted his proposals; for my ambition 
was on fire; surplices, lawn sleeves, mitres, 
visited me in my dreams; and [ already saw 
listening multitudes hanging upon my elo- 
quence. A situation so far beyond all that J 
had imaged forth in my brightest dreams of 
the future, intoxicated me, and I commenced 
my career with hopes such as only an enthu- 
siast could ever nurture. My preparatory 
studies were carried on at no great distance 
from home, and I was frequently suffered to 
visit my parents and friends. Five or six 
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times every year, was I permitted to oo »,. 
receive the benefit of a father’s instruction » 
mother’s prayers and words of sweet (ities 
agement. But there was more than this ;, 
draw me from my studies, in which Fe 
gaged with all the ardor which ever am\y;,. 
fanned. ‘There was one dearer to me than 
all others—to possess her love was to bask 
unsullied happiness. And [ did possess thy: 
love. ; 

“Though young, we were already plip}y. 
ed; and never did [ visit my early home by 
we vowed and re-vowed that death alin: 
should tear away the cords which bound ys 
together. I received her look and word ¢ 
approval and encouragement every time wo 
met; and many a time did the future unr 
before us its scenes of honor and unsuljjej 
happiness. No cloud curtained the brig) 
view. At length I was to leave, and fipis) 
my studies on the continent. Sad, sad jp. 
deed, was the hour of our separation. Tj: 
night I shall never forget. It is before ty 
now, as though years had not interyened, 
The remembrance of last night is less yiy,i, 
The air was still—we moved on, taking oy 
last walk together—we were both sileut, s 


\lent—for our hearts were too full for words, 


Words were impotent—our affections min. 
gled—we felt that our hearts communed! 
All was still save our own foot-fall, and now 
and then, the song of some night bird, or the 
whispering sounds of the waves of the Ewell, 
as they washed its banks. We were upon 
its banks. A lofty clustering oak spread its 
branches above us: we seated ourselves upon 
its jutting roots, and the bright moon was 
flinging its glittering jewels upon the river 
before us, and as they fell upon its rippled 
surface a thousand flashing rays met the eye. 
But what was this to me! There was one 
near me, without whom that night had lost 
the brighest gem of its coronet. 

“How we came there, we could not say. 
We had wandered we knew not where; but, 
as if by instinct, we were on the spot where 
we had plighted our troth. We looked not 
upon each other; her head leaned upon my 
bosom, and my eyes were turned heaven 
ward. I don’t know why, but a horrid thougit 
entered my mind, that our union would not 
be here, but there! I tried to banisli the 
thought, and as she breathed my name, | did 
banish it; she told me to hasten my return 
—I promised—and here, where we fim 
owned our love, we egain pledged our cor 
stancy to each other; not that we doubted, 
but because we loved to hear that row. | 
drew from my finger a ring, and passet | 
upon one of her own. [ bade her remember 
the night on which it was placed there; she 
pressed it to her lips as her only answer. 
And as we both looked up to the deep, cua 
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sky, we prayed for each other with all the 
eloquence of unuttered and unutterable 
thoughts, and we thought we heard an an- 
swer as the breeze swept along the sky. 

“Slowly we returned together—silently 
the tears chased each other down her pale 
cheek. She spoke not all the way home, nor 
did she then; we lingered until compelled to 

art. She tried to whisper farewell, but ut- 
terance was choked. I impressed a deep 
kiss upon her lips, and tore myself away. 
Oh! how beautiful was that last look—I saw 
it by the moon-beams as they fell upon her 
sudused cheeks. That look! it went with 
me—it first cheered me, if in after years it 
tortured me—and now it sometimes rises 
yefore me in my dreams, and I am un- 
manned.” 

C—— was here almost too much overcome 
tospeak. I reached hima glass of water, 
and begged him to defer the narrative until 
some other day, when he might be stronger. 
He paused for some time—his eyes closed— 
he pressed his hand upon his brow, on which 
the large drops were gathering, as though 
fearful it would burst. I bathed his temples 
and hands, and it was nearly an hour before 
he got over the exhaustion, or rather shock, 
which his frame received by the rush of pain- 
ful thoughts. After the paroxysm had passed, 
he seemed to be even better than before. J 
urged him again to wait until some other 
time ; but he replied * that it was best now,” 
and he continued : 

“[ was on the continent. Weeks and 
months passed, and J heard no tidings from 
Catherine. Dark and horrid dreams soon 
haunted me. I had written to her again and 
again, but no answer was returned. Was 
she faithless? Impossible. Was she dead ? 
The thought was bliss in comparison with 
the former, for then I could not doubt her 
love, and I fancied her a ministering spirit 
ever around me. When wearied with in- 
tense study, she was near me cooling the fe- 
ver of ny burning brow. When, at night, I 
gazed upon the bright heavens, and ‘the 
thoughts which wander through eternity’ 
went travelling forth, our hearts united— 
her sweet voice, like the echo of distant mu- 
sic, filled my ear and soul with ecstacy. I"or 
three long years, I lived a life of mingled 
hope and despair. There were many rea- 
sons ut that time, when Europe was so un- 


settled, of accounting for the miscarriage of 


many of her letters, for I scarcely ever heard 
from any one on the island—but how could 
all be lost?’ Four years expired. My stu- 
dies were completed; I hurried home. My 
parents had always neglected writing about 
her; though } had made frequent inquiries— 
but now I found out all! 

“No, not al/—they told me she had gone. 





| Whither J asked not. It was enough for 
me. I left the room the moment the intelli- 
gence was imparted. I was unnerved, but 
[ despised the idea of exposing my weakuess, 
That day ] kept my room; that night I was 
sleepless; I know not what I did; I wasa 
weeping child; a raving madiman, insensible 
as an idiot, then melting into tears, But 
when morning came, my soul was renewed, 
it had shaken off its weakness; | had cursed 
all women, and gave myself up to ambition. 
You may think it strange that one just about 
entering the ranks of the priesthood should 
feel thus; but you must remember I had en- 
tered it as a calling. I dreamed not of that 
pure spirit of love, which I now believe 
should characterize every one, who enters the 
holy office of a minister. My talents were 
of a showy order, and considered of a re- 
spectable rank; and I hoped one day to have 
the highest office in the command of the 
church at my disposal. This was my deter- 
mination, though [ told it not; and as my 
uncle possessed immense wealth and wielded 
an amount of influence commensurate with 
his wealth, the way seemed to be open. 

“T was regularly inducted. My first ef- 
forts at pulpit eloquence equalled my fondest 
and proudest expectations; the murmur of 
applause was whispered around, and after 
the service the ready gratulation saluted me 
on every side. Every month witnessed my 
rising popularity. I was soon possessed of 
one of the largest churches in London, and 
after four years, it was the expectation of 
my friends as well as the secret expectation 
of myself, that the next vacant bishopric 
would be filled by me, and consequent on 
this my entrance to the house of lords. I 
was now courted by both parties in the house. 
Daily, [ dined with ministers, lords and bish- 
ops, and nightly I mingled with the wealth 
and beauty of the capitol. But will you be- 
lieve me?! during all this time I was su- 
premely miserable. I had but one motive- 
power; that was ambition. My affections 
were withered—the springs of feeling frozen 
—my heart itself weak and desolate as an 
iceberg. 

“Thus for four years was my sun in the 
ascendant, every day approaching its zenith. 
I mingled with the loveliest of the land, but 
still I was insensible. I could flatter and 
compliment with the perfection of a courtier 
of the times of the second Charles; but in 
truth I scorned them all. No other being 
had yet crossed my path who seemed to pos- 
sess the perfection which memory threw 
around her whose love 1 thought [ had pos- 
sessed. She had forgotten her plighted vow ; 
where then was I to look for constancy ! 

“Returning to my house one evening, I 
‘found a message had been left for me to visit 
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a sick person in Bond street, a female, at the’ 
point of death. I was startled. I had ever 
shrunk from the death-bed scene; and it 
seemed strange that I should be sent for by 
one whom I knew not, especially as it must 
have been evident to every individual ac-| 
quainted with my manner of living, that I 
was not the fittest person to point the dying’ 
soul to the abodes of purity, and love, and 
peace. I blamed my valet for not having 
told the messenger that I could not come. | 
He said that he had done all in his power to’ 
drive away the old woman who called, but 
that she would take no denial. I was the 
only one—no other minister.” “ The doc-| 
tors,” she said, “ have given the poor young, 
madam over—they be’ant able to do any, 
thing more for her; but she says she can’t 
die till she sees the minister C ; and if 


it’s only to save a poor distressed creature 
from dying distracted, tel] him to come soon, 
and it may be sh.’ll die happy then.” 


“A call so unusual and so mysterious, 
could not be neglected. My coach was at 
the door, and late as it was, I was conveyed. 
to No. — Bond street. You cannot imagine 
how gloomy were my feelings in this serious 
visit. Every upper window which showed a) 
light, brought to my mind the ghastly fea-| 
tures of some departed being—I could elmost 
hear the struggling gasp—the death-rattle, | 
betokening the hard conflict which takes 
place at the moment when the soul shakes 
off mortality. 


“Thus agitated, I reached the appointed | 
place. I entered a small, but very neat look-' 
ing house. A little girl asked me to sit down, 
while she went up stairs to announce my | 
presence. She returned immediately, say-. 
ing, that Mrs. Gray would come down to see 
mein a moment. A full half hour, which, 
seemed a day to me, intervened before the 
old lady came, and when she did, it was to 
apologize, and say that Mrs. R could | 
not be seen then. She thanked me greatly 
for my trouble, saying, ‘ But the poor young. 
madam has been going on so, since she had 
the hearing that you were coming to see her, | 
that I’m afraid she can’t bear it now; she has 
been so flighty and troubled. Yes, and its 
been just one fainty spell after another, 
until | thought she was almost gone. If, 
you could only come in the morning, maybe 
she'll be stronger.’ I expressed my sym- 
pathy, and gave my promise to be there again 
on the morrow. My anxiety was now arous- 
ed to its highest pitch, and | rode home with 
the most tumultuous feelings. I dare say 
you are now ready to anticipate the revela- 
tions about to be made. But [ must take you 
with me. [ tried to sleep and calm my 
thoughts—but broken slumbers and distress- 


—<———— 
ing fantasies rendered me but little bette, in 
the morning. 

“ As soon as it could be deemed prudent, | 
again made my call. I was welcomed by tip 
old lady. She told me that her charge was 
much better, though extremely weak. gh, 
went up stairs, and returned and said, Wy) 
you walk up? My heart throbbed heayily_ 
[ could hear its pulsations, and it seeme( 9s 
though it would swell beyond its bounds. I 
was now to test my forebodings. As | ep. 
tered, I caught a view of the patient's feo 
As she saw me entering, she suddenly turned 
from me, and before I could see her featyros 
distinctly, they were distorted with pain, hee 
eyes closed, and by the time I stood by hor 
bedside, she had swooned; every lineament 
telling of the most acute suffering. I stood 
rivetted! Did L see the form of her whom | 
once loved? I stared upon her with a wi) 
and intense gaze—I read every line. No— 


\| this was not her—it could not be the form— 


this was not the face of her whom I had 
loved with my first and only love! [ gazed 
and gazed, and as I gazed, consciousness by 
degrees returned—the face lost its distortions 
—it assumed its native mildness—the eye 
slowly opened—the lips moved. It was 
her ! She tried to speak; 1 thought 1 caught 
the sound ; ‘ For—for’—and again she swoon- 
ed. I wasno longer deceived. It was in- 
deed her whom I had loved—I seized hier 
hand, and almost wildly called her name 
‘Catherine!’ Slowly she again recovered; 
her ear seemed to catch the sound as she re- 
covered ; it was the echo of the past, calling 
her back to life! 

“ Again she opened her mild eye—it had 
adreamy wildness; but it was gentle as befire 
—it looked upon me—it caught my rivetted 
gaze. I could not speak—it threw a spell 
about me; I knew not whether it was a 
reality or a vision. She paused also, and 
then she said in a voice of smothered and ::- 
most wild anguish, * Can you—will you— 
will you forgive? Oh, Charles! speak, and 
I will die in peace. He has forgiven me. 
Will you—say—oh!’ I pressed her hand, 
[ raised it to my lips, but [ could not speak. 
She understood me—the tear started from its 
fountain, and the smile of joy and gratitude 
brought back the beauty of other days even 
upon her palid cheek. : 

“ T would not desecrate the memory of that 
hour by rehearsing all that was said. It was 
there at the bedside of my long lost Cat'- 
erine that my proud heart was made to bow 
—there I again became human; there wes 
the first rush of sympathetic feeling whici 
had passed through my soul since [ leit my 
home ‘a deceived man.’ There [ agai 
learned that the human heart may love- 
‘there to pity weakness, rather than scorn 0 
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a 
pate the name of woman! Though Cath- 
erine bad been deceived—had given her hand 
» snother—I had been enshrined with her 
cul through all; and it was not until she 
had begun to think, nay, until she had con- 
clusive, though lying evidence, that I had 
acted falsely, that she consented to give her 


hand to another ; and in doing this she as-|| 


grted that her heart was mine! 

«Most of the morning was spent at the 
bedside of Catherine, and I departed to re- 
turn again in a short time. What a change 
may come over a man’s soul in one short 
hour! In one brief moment we throw the 
die—but our all is at stake upon the cast! 
The revelations of that morning colored my 
\ife. The sport of circumstances, I was tossed 
upon the wild waste, and fora while Decision 
forsook the helm. Ambition was crushed, 
and I felt the hollow-heartedness of earthly 
praise, | had stood with a human being, and 
one whom 1 loved, upon the brink of time; 
[had looked down, down, into the unfath- 
omed and awful future, and I was changed ! 


« But let me relate in a few words the his- 
tory of Catherine. 1 had not been absent 


y fom her a month before the demon had 


dragged his slimy length into a then Para- 
dise, and sought to enfold and crush the be- 
ing of my love. This demon (I can call him 
nothing less—he deserves no other name,) 
commenced his wily atts to seduce Catherine 
from her attachment to me. Being wealthy, 
and spending most of his time in the region 
of the country-seat of his father, he had much 
time at command, to obtain if possible a con- 
questover the heart of Catherine. Never 
save bowed more obsequiously at the throne 
of royalty, than did he at the shrine of his 
pretended idolatry. But it was all met with 


coldness! He saw that I possessed the heart || 


he covetted—it roused his indignation—I 
was his inferior in rank and fortune, and he 
determined to crush me. My letters to Cath- 
erine, by most daring treachery, secured be- 
fore they reached her, were burned. Her 
letters to me likewise shared a similar fate. 
His next effort was to persuade her into the 
belief that I had deceived her—that I cared 
nut for her, Innocent and unsuspecting in 


| her nature, although she loved him not, yet 


she gave him credit for sincerity in his 
profession—she believed his love to her was 


true and strong; but she could not return it. 


“Her constant answer was, that she was 
already affianced, and that she could never 
encourage the approaches of another, while 


the object of her first attachment existed. || 
About this time her only surviving parent}, 
Again | 
the serpent entered, and again he tried his 


died, and she was left almost alone. 





‘charms. He asserted that he had heard, 
through sources which he knew to be true, 
that [ had been false—that I was again en- 
gaged toa wealthy noblesse. Not only so, 
but after some time, he artfully obtained the 
insertion of a notice in one of the papers, 
confirming my marriage at , 

“ The paper was shown to Catherine. She 
had written to me since the death of her pa- 
_rent, but obtained no answer. He vowed 
eternal constancy—that she was the only be- 
ing that conld make him happy—that he was 

ready to give upall for her. She persisted 
to the last in the declaration that she loved 
‘him not; but in an evil hour she consented 
(to their marriage, and gave him her hand. 
| That was the moment of his triumph, and he 
exulted in the malignity of a fiend. What- 
ever may have been his feelings—even 
though of love—they had Jong since been 
\converted to revenge, and the hour of its 
fulfilment was at hand. Oh! who—who, 
‘can doubt that there is a hell, when the 
/human breast itself contains so much of its 
elements. 

| “He proposed a private marriage. Her 
heart was sad—deserted, as she thought she 
was, by one whom she loved ardently—de- 
'prived of her only parent—forsaken, appa- 
rently, by all! she was little disposed to shine 
|as a bride, amid a crowded assemblage—shie 
consented to a private marriage. The min- 
|ister who married them was a pretender—a 
_debased tool in the hands of a more debased 
‘agent, and the three or four collected as wit- 
nesses were of the same stamp. Immediate- 
ly after the ceremony, they set out for 
'France, and from thence to Italy. Some 
/months were spent here in travelling, and it 
| was during these travels that the plot was 
developed. She now found that she was in 
‘the hands of a monster. 

“ They were again in Paris—here he told 
her plainly that she was duped, and that he 
|intended no longer to consider her his wife? 
| She bowed beneath the shock. The arrow 
| was then winged which was rankling in her 
‘heart when I next met her. There was no 
| kind hand there to draw the barb, and it fes- 
| tered there until it released her from a world 
of sorrow. 
| “TT said she bowed. It was like one who 
,bows to the executioner. Her doom was 
sealed, and she submissively awaited the sev- 

ering blow. She would not betray her weak- 
ness—he had spurned her, and she would not 
hug her chains. 


* May slighted woman turn, and as a vine 

The oak hath shaken off, yield lightly 

To her tendencies again? Oh, no !— 

By all that makes life’s poetry and beauty—no |’ 


“ Her skill in some of the finer accomplish- 
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ments, as painting, embroidery, &c., opened 
a way by which she was enabled to support 
herself, without being obliged to make her 
wants known to those who were unac- 
quainted with her, and in whom it were vain 
to look for sympathy. It was in this way she 
had supported herself during her residence in 
London, where she came as soon as she found 
I was stationed there. 

** Towever, [ ain taking you on too fast for 
my history, for it was not until my third sub- 
sequent visit, that Catherine had strength to 
give me this account of her sufferings. The 
next day when I[ called, she was much better 
—the interview she had had with me having 
exerted a beneficial influence, as it restored 
in some measure that peace of mind which 
she had so long wanted. The old lady told 
me that she had slept sweetly, and spoke of 
a hope that she would now recover; but I 
knew that this was fallacious. I saw too 
plainly that the citadel of life was already 
beginning to freeze—the rose had been 
plucked from its parent stem, and was with- 
ering—it had withered ; and the last tint was 
fading, and its last effusion of fragrance was 
in the air. The excitement of our interview 
had only recalled for a brief time, a spirit, 
which was already on the wing. 


“It was the third day after my first visit, 
that I again called to see her. ‘The atmus- 
phere was unusually clear for London. It 
was nearly the hour of sunset. All was still. 
And as I entered the dwelling, the darkened 
rooms—the perfect order with which every 
thing was placed about them—the apparent 
freedom that there seemed to be of both busi- 
ness and pleasure—the covered lute of Cath- 
erine, which now stood in the corner, and 
whose relaxed strings had long since ceased 
to echo to her voice; and, above all, the deep, 


whispering, subdued tones of the voice of 


widow Gray, seemed to impress me with the 
belief that this was the hour of death—Na- 
ture seems to sympathise with the dying, and 
hallow that hour. 

“ When I approached the bedside, she was 
sleeping—but the sleep was so soft and gen- 
tle that even the whisper of Mrs. Gray awoke 
her. A faint smile coursed over her face as 
she beheld me standing by her, and she slow- 
ly held out her weak hand. The bowed win- 
dows were just then thrown open, and the 
gleams of light threw a halo about the room, 
and I thought came in as the glory of hea- 
ven, and that it was to gild her path toa 
peaceful home. To my inquiries she an- 
swered, that she felt very weak, and con- 
tinued : 

“¢T shall soon leave this world—soon be 
forgottea—yes, it may be even by you.’ 


| “T pressed her hand, and the br; 
‘tear started to her eyes; and afie 
she continued— 

** * You do indeed forgive me then!—t),; 
\so kind—but do you—do you still love jy. 
When I am gone will you think of te as | 
appeared to you in early days! Can you ¢,. 
get—but—I[ will not say forget—can \oy ;,. 
give my—oh, it was not my weakiess_., 
|was not coldness—no, I always loved, even 
when—but—but > and her utterayos 
failed. The gush of fecling overpower. 
her. 

***Catherine! Catherine!’ said I, «| oy, 
\treat you talk not thus. Forgive you! Yu. 
I do forgive. f love you even as I did whey 
we parted on the banks of the Ewell, 
your memory shall be sacred—hallowe 
the loveliest image of the past. It shall pe 
entwined only with the happier recollectiggs 
of our early days!’ 

***Then,’ said Catherine, mastering he; 
\feelings instantaneously, and looking at me 
with a wild and intense look, as thoug) hor 
eyes would penetrate my soul and read its 
yet unformed thoughts—* Then—then joy 
will love her—will you! will you! ~ 

“ My blood rushed wildly through mj 
veins, swelling them almost to bursting, asa 
thousand conjectures sprung up in my mind, 
Has she then been so basely deceived—does 
she still think [ love another! * Who, who, 
said I,—‘speak, who is it—tell me her 
name !’ 

“ ¢ But will you love her—will you watch 
over her—child of sorrow as she is, will you 
take her—will you protect—guard her ‘| 
cannot, oh, no! I cannot leave her toa 
cold, cold world. My daughter—wy davg)- 
ter !’ 

*‘ Here,” said C———, “ I must be silent. 
‘Catherine could say no more—with her 
jlast words, I thought the spirit had parted, 
As for myself, I know not what I said, or 
what I did. 

“ This was the first intimation that Cati- 
erine had made that her only child, a dauyi- 
ter, was yet living, and, as I understood aller- 
wards, she had determined to suffer ie to re- 
‘main in ignorance. She had already deea 
itold by Mrs. Gray, her kind hostess, tus: 
| Kate should live with her, and her only 0» 
ject in sending for me was to implore 1 
forgiveness, hoping that in this way she cou 
alleviate the pangs of the parting hour. 
Catherine then knew of no other arranz™ 
ment which she could possibly make, a 
after a hard struggle she silently sudmitted 
to that which she could not remedy—to leave 
Kate to the kindness of Mrs. Gray, an aime 
entire stranger. My surprise was of course 
jgreat: and so dreamlike were the thou zits 
of that hour, that memory cannot recai tie. 
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It was an announcement I was not prepared 


7 After a while Catherine and myself be- 
came more calm, and with her consent, I re- 
quested Mrs. Gray to bring in little Kate. 
The moment the door opened, Kate rushed 
towards the bedside of her dying mother. 
She was then scarcely five years of age; 
put climbing up on the chair near the bed she 
threw her arms about her neck, and clung 
there without saying a word. I tried to take 
her, but she silently hung to the neck of her 
who was her all, and who was so soon doomed 
to leave her—resisting all entreaty and 
every persuasion on my part to draw her 
thence. 

« Catherine tried to soothe her feelings, but 
she sobbed as though her heart would break, 
and when told that she was soon to be left 
motherless, she cried aloud, ‘Oh no—oh no!’ 
and clung still closer to the one she loved, as 
though with her weak strength she could 
keep her from the grave—the child contend 
withthe giant Death ! 

«She was, however, finally soothed, as her 
mother told her to love me—that I would be 
kind to her—that I would be asa father. I 
took her upon my knee—my heart, as if by 
instinct, already wrapping its affections 
around her. The thoughts of the father en- 
tered not my mind—I saw before me a living 
miniature of Catherine. Not of Catherine 
as she lay upon the couch of death—pale, 
care-stricken, emaciated; but Catherine 
when I first knew her—the same dark eye, 
though it possessed not quite so much pene- 
trating brilliancy, but was more softened and 
languid in its expression—the same ringlets 
that tumbled over the snowy neck of Cath- 
erine in her school-girl days, when we loved, 
tut knew not that it was love—the same fair 
cheek, red lips, and Jurking dimples. 

“Yes,” said I, as I took her, “ you shall be 
nine, and I will be your father.” 

Here my friend took from his bosom a 
minature. *Tfere,” said he, “is it not the 
image of Kate? But this was Catherine; 
this was taken when we used to roam the 
wild woods and green banks of Ewell.” I 
took it. “The likeness is perfect;” said I, 
“it could not be more so.” 

(—— again resumed his narrative. “J 
again promised Catherine to take charge of 
Ler orphan, and after a short time prepared 
to take my departure. She took my hand, 
and asa bright smile rested upon her face, 
sid, ‘Now I am happy—I now know that 
my child is not to be cast unprotectedly upon 
the uncharitable world. I know you will 
ove her; that you will be a father to her. 
Charles ! this is the last time we shall talk 
‘ogether. “1 am now prepared to go—my 
ind is at rest—I should have gone ere this; 





‘but my anxiety, first to have your forgive- 
ness, and then for her, kept me lingering— 
I could not die. Aj} is now settled, and | 
am ready. ‘To-morrow, when you call, you 
will see only my corpse—but farewell—re- 
/member my child, and the blessing of the 
God of love shall be your’s—my spirit will be 
around you—farewell !” 

“T tried to persuade Catherine that she 
was not so near death as she supposed. 
She smiled, and said, ‘It may be otherwise, 
but I think not: I feel as though this were 
our last interview—if so, furewell—fare- 
well !’ 

“The next day I again called. The win- 
dows of the house were bowed; the crape 
upon the knocker told me that it was the 
house of mourning. I entered the room I had 
lefi last night; it was the chamber of death 
—a corpse was before me—I buried my face 
in my hands—over me rushed the memory of 
other times; yes, of my whole life—again I 
looked upon the form before me—my lips 
touched the forehead—how cold it was— 
how different from the time I last kissed it 
upon the banks of the Ewell, as her heed 
rested upon my bosom. One more look—one 
more kiss upon that icy brow, and I closed 
the door and descended to the room below. I 
gave Mrs. Gray my purse, and told her to at- 
tend to every thing. The next day, with a 
few friends, I stood by the grave, and my 
own heart almost sunk within me as my lips 
pronounced the solernn ritual of our church 
—‘T am the resurrection and the life.’ 

“ Kate remained with Mrs. Gray until my 
departure for this country. I visited her al- 
most daily, and my heart rejoiced as I beheld 
her beautiful form becoming still more beau- 
tiful, and watched the development of her 
brilliant mind, But I need not tell you more ; 
you yourself know that she has been to me 
as my own child, and I do not doubt, but that 
in you she will find an equally attentive 
guardian, though you cannot feel towards her 
as | have felt. 

“With this shock my pians were all 
changed. Ambition was dethroned in my 
heart. God had touched my proud spirit, 
and I was humbled. My views of religion 
from that hour have been more than specu- 
lative. Todo good was my only desire. It 
soon became apparent that I was an altered 
man. Sickened with the sycophancy around 
me, I turned away in disgust, and taking 
with me my fortune—which was moderate, 
which T now leave to my adopted child—I 
sailed for this country. You know all the 
rest. Here have [ lived in delightful retire- 
ment; and here would I leave my bones! 
Let my grave be humble.” 

Here C closed his narrative. It must 
not be supposed that he gave it to me in the 
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manner in which I have written it. But I 
have endeavored to relate it in wordsas near- 
ly his own as I could recollect them. And 
where—as his weakened frame often obliged 
him to pause and gather strength, and still 
oftener would the current of feeling cause 
his voice to falter as he traced his own de- 
vious wanderings through the bitter past— 
it seemed broken and unconnected, I have 
endeavored to render it regular. 

He did not die, as he expected, on the fol- 
lowing day; but eight days after he told me 
his history, I closed his eyes after he had 
calmly yielded up his spirit to the Father of 
all spirits. 

A simple mound covers his remains. A 
head stone te}!s hisname, and commemorates, 
in a line or two, the zealous and devoted la- 
bors of the humble pastor of St. Luke’s 
church. ‘Two or three rose bushes cluster 
about that head stone, hanging over the 
grave, as if to shade the head of the holy 
sleeper, and about that simple mound creeps 
the ever-verdant running-box or myrtle. 

They were all planted by the hand of Kate, 
and for a long time were watered by her tears. 


For the Ladies’ Garland. 


The following is the first production of a little girl, and 
it is quite a creditable one. We cheerfully give it a 
place in the “‘ Garland.” 


“THE DYING BABE.” 
BY MISS A. J. A. 


Oh! gaze upon that velvet cheek, 
And in that soft blue eye: 

And tell me, then, if thou should’st think 
lt was her fate to die. 


Oh, yes! it is her destiny! 

And she must leave us soon; 
Her happy spirit soar away 

To Heaven, her brighter home. 


Turn not to us those liquid eyes, 
As if beseeching aid ; 

Thy parents cannot save thee, no! 
Thy waxen cheek must fade. 


Nor to thy mother turn that gaze— 
Her heart is almost broke— 

And should she meet those lovely eyes, 
And that imploring look,— 


°T would strike a chord that ill could brook 
The touch that grief would give ; 

She would not, cou/d not see that look, 
See it at once, and live. 


Farewell! sweet sister; thou art gone 
To thy Redeemer’s breast ; 

Farewell, farewell! may we at last 
Meet in that world of rest. 

Auburn, N. Y., April, 1842. 





Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
THE TWO SISTERsg 
OR, THE FINISHING THE EDUCATIOoy, 
A TALE. 
BY PROFESSOR J. H. INGRAHAM. 


Ir was on a snowy, windy night in Pet. 
ruary, in 183-, that Mr. Henry Marsha)! 
lone of the wealthiest merchants in Pdilado!. 

phia, was seated in his library writing bys. 
i letters to go by a packet to sail the nex, 
day. The room wore that air of warmth an 
comfort which wealth can ensure,and was rich. 
ly furnished with costly cases, while voly 
inous folds of crimson drapery dropped across 
the tall windows. An astral lamp burned op 
ithe table at which he sat, and shed its clear 
but subdued light upon his face, as he ben 
over his paper, exposing a manly and intel. 
lectual forehead and a fine cast of features, ig 
\the expression of which, good sense anda 
kind disposition predominated. 

He had risen from comparative indigence 
to his present affluence without being injured 
by his prosperity. His parents had ‘teen 
plain country people, who, giving him such 
education as their means afforded, let him 
|go forth toseek hisown fortune. After keep. 
ing school in the city a year or two, he od 
tained a clerkship in a counting room, and 
gradually, by his honesty, integrity, intelli. 
gence and devotion to the interests of his 
employer, became at length a partner, and 
finally a business man on his own name and 
responsibility. 

He married a beautiful woman, the daugh- 
ter of a retired merchant, but as his business 
occupied so much of his time he had unfir 
tunately no opportunity of forming a just 
estimate of his wife’s character, until it was 
exposed from time to time after marriage. 
This experience showed him, that, although 
she was attached to him and strove to make 
him happy, she was fond of dress, of going 
into society, and of living to other peoples 
eyes more than for his own or her person! 
comfort. ‘ What will people say!” was te 
argument with her, either for good or evil. 

She was ambitious that he should increase 
in riches not that her sphere of usefulness 
and means of benevolence might be extende’, 
but in order that she might surround hersel 
with all the luxuries with which some othet 
ladies, whom she aspired to imitate, were 10 
the possession of. 

Mr. Marshall saw this weakness in a Wo 
man in other respects sensible and uncensir 
able, with pain, and a desire to do all in his 
_power to show her the fallacy of looking be 
yond ourselves for the true happiness of a 
‘life. His arguments had little weight, 
ithe effect instead of a reform was too of! 
‘a flood of tears; and Mr. Marshall had bee® 
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urtied long enough to know that when a 
pean resorts to tears, she will have the 


»st of the argument. 
This little cause of difference—her pain- 


Still I can’t help thinking, dear wife, that 
this fashionable education of young girls is 
not going to make better wives or mothers 
| of them. They are educated only for opn- 


fully striving to live up to what other peo-| lence, as if opulence was to continue through 
‘le would think of her—was all that dis-| life, and riches never took to themselves 
iurbed their matrimonial felicity ; and solong) wings and flew away. In truth I sometimes 
as he had the wealth to indulge her in the) feel I am acting a wicked part towards both 
sratification of her wishes he let it pass with-| dear children in consenting to putthem forth 
out often adverting to it, except in such aj by and by upon the world, without the*know- 


way as this: 


Now, wife,” he said to her one wet morn-| 


ing, the thirteenth year of their union, as he 
at on an old coat to go to his counting-room, 
on her representing that it might clear up 
before noon, and then people would think he 
had no other. “ Now, wife, I would wear 
this coat from choice every day. It sitseasy 
about the arms and I feel more comfortable 
in it than any garment I have. I do not feel 
inclined to put myself to inconvenience to 
please other men’s eyes. I wish you would, 
like aa sensible woman, get over this weak- 
ess.” 
ar You have it as strong as I have, dear,” 
she said, smilingly. 

«| never was guilty of the folly in my life, 
dear; 1 never paid a dollar for other people’s 
eyes.” 


“What did you have the white marble 


steps and pilasters put to the door for at such | 


expense !” she asked, naively. 
“ To—to—to make the house look better.” 
“To other people’s looks! What did you 
have gilt mouldings placed yesterday upon 
your mahogany library cases, and send two 
or three hundred volumes to the binders to 
be bound with uniform guilt backs?” 
“Well, well, Mre. Marshall, I believe we 


are both a little in the fault, only I don’t! 


make myself unhappy about such things as 
youdo. Now you have made yourself mis- 
erable and me too for the last fortnight, 
because J] would not consent our daughters 
should go to Matiain ’s school, where all 


other fash onable girls went; when they are || 


ata school equally good if not substantially 
better.” 

“Yes, but there isa sort of ton in girls’ 
going to Madam ”s, which is not attach- 
ed to other schools. And I wish the girls to 
have all the advantages in society that can 
be afforded them. Now do consent that they 
® all go there, husband, and I promise not to 
mention the marble steps and gilt mouldings 


and three hundred volumes to be gilt, again, |, 


besides a good many other things which will 
show you that you, often as you talk to me 
for the foible, live to other people’s eyes as 
much as I do,” 


“ Well, well, have your own way. I don’t|,dam 


wish to deny either you or my daughters any 
privileges that may be of advantage to them. 


ledge of any thing useful, by which in case 
of any sudden reverses of fortune they might 
maintain themselves.” 
|| “How you talk, Mr. Marshall !” exclaimed 
_ the mother, at the father’s grave words; “ our 
daughters, Ann and Caroline maintain them- 
| selves! what a horrible vulgar idea!” and 
| Mrs. Marshall almost wept. 
| Yet they may by and by come to this, 
_my dear! Every day witnesses reverses as 
| great as would be their own, should fortune 
| hereafter frown upon them. I feel half re- 
solved,” added he warmly and strongly, “to 
put them both toa milliner’s or a dressma- 
ker’s for a year, insiead of to Madam ’s 
school.” 
| At these words Mrs. Marshall threw up 
both hands and uttering a loud scream threw 
herself upon a sofa which chanced luckily to 
_be in her way, and tried very hard to go 
into hystericks. But her constitution being 
stronger than her will, she could only suc- 
ceed in giving utterance to several loud sobs 
—intermingled witli such epithets, as ‘brute, 
sob—vulgar—sob, sob—cruel—sob, sob, sob 
—expect no more from a farmer’s son—sob 
—the monster—sob, sob, sob, sob!’ 

Mr. Marshall, used to similar scenes, 
quietly waited to see that there was no pre- 
| sent signs of sudden dissolution, and then left 
| theapartment and went to his counting-room 

in his old coat. Fortunately for Mr. Marshall’s 
pride it rained hard all day, and so the old 
coat was in keeping with the weather. 





* * * * * 


The incidents narrated in the preceding 
division of our tale, occurred when Mr. Mar- 
‘shall’s two daughters were of the respective 
ages of ten and twelve. Six years have 
elapsed since then, and the young ladies have 
derived all the benefit afforded by a fashion- 
able school and their educations were declar- 
ed “finished.” What this means many a 
/parent too late has painfully experienced. 

“ So, my daughters,” said Mr. Marshall, 
who in the meanwhile has moved into a more 
‘magnificent mansion and assumed (to other 

people’s eyes!) a greater degree of style, “ so, 
| my dears, your education is complete, Ma- 





informs, as well as her bills bear 
|| testimony.” 
They were seated at the tea table when he 
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addressed them, in full dress for a party they 
were to attend that evening. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Caroline, the youngest, a 
bright, laughing-eyed brunette, in her seven-) 


teenth year, “and I assure you, dear pa, I 
am heartily tired of school. I feel now as. 
if I had a pair of wings, I so feel my liber- 
t Dia 
Ye Marshal] smiled fondly upon his happy | 
child, and then sighed. “And are you so 
happy too, Ann?” he asked of his eldest 
daughter, a sweet, pensive, blue-eyed girl, 
with a noble and generous cast of features, 
like her father’s, and an expression that in- 
dicated gentleness and docility of temper. 

“No, father. I have a dread of taking my 
part in society, and the pain of severing so| 
many dear school friendships has made my 
freedom any thing but joyous. I should rather) 
be a school girl three years longer if I had 
my choice.” 

«‘ But what could you learn?” asked Caro- 
line. *“ We have French, and Italian, and 
Music, and all the every day scholarship that 
is needful. I am sure 1 don’t know what 
else useful we could learn if we were to go 
to school even for another term.” 

“Nor [,” said the delighted mother, gaz- 
ing with maternal pride and pleasure upon 
her two lovely davghters, in whose future 
happiness al] the feelings and joys of her own 
heart w2re wrapped up. 

Mr. Marshall, however, looked thoughtful 
and seemed tobe contemplating gravely some 
subject suggested by the conversation. He 
however said nothing which could give them 
a key to his reflections; and soon afte-wards 
the carriage being announced, he affection- 
ately received their parting kiss and wished 
them a happy evening. He then returned 
to his library where the opening of our tale 
found him. 

Mr. Marshall was deeply interested in the 
happiness of his daughters whom he fondly 
loved. He not only regarded their present 
happiness as young ladies, but looked forward 
with anxious solicitude to their happiness 
when they should become wives; nay, his 
affectionate care would even have followed 
them into the future to the close of their 
lives upon the morning of which the sun of, 
hope shone so brightly and joyously. For 
some time after entering his library he re- 
mained sad and thoughtful, his heart full of 
hopes and fears for them. 

“ Poor dear children,” he said to himself; 
“they are young, beautiful, innocent, and 
full of the anticipations of this life. My 
wealth gives them reason to auticipate a 
course free not only from privation, but one 
absolutely happy. But how many obstacles 
may intervene! How many clouds may 
darken their sunny horizon! How many 
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evilsspring up now unforeseen! T 
only of the present—I must think of the ; 
ture for them. What that fut II he ic 
uture wil] p 
known only to the Dispenser of all eyo... 
Let me suppose my riches dissolved—myso's 
become poor! and then let me contemie 
the condition of them two girls who hay, 
been nurtured like delicate flowers, only jn tha 
sunshine—and which may wither in the sp. 
dow of a passing cloud. Or suppose, after 
riage, reverses happen to their husbands. o 
widowhood befal them! ‘They are ignorant 
of any useful occupation--neither js capable 
of supporting herself! ‘The humblest tailor. 
ess or milliner’s girl they employ is heroin 
And should this be so! Ca 
a lady’s education be said to be completa 
whose own assistants and domestics can bp 
her teacher—who in misfortune would be in. 
dependent and rise superior to it, when she 
would be helpless and perish! This is a 
painful picture! Yet it may be realized in 
my poor girls. Daily life shows that suc) 
things come to pass, and they may avain, 
No, my children shall not be cast upon the 
world so ignorant and helpless, that in case 
of misfortune to me or their’s, they cannot 
maintain themselves. In me, their father, jt 
would be cruel to suffer it, and in the alter. 
native I have contemplated, I should justly 
merit the censures which their destitution 
might wring from them. I will not be thus 
guilty. I feel I owe a sacred duty to them 
not yet fulfilled, and till that duty is perfurm- 
ed, their education in the eye of Gol and at 
the tribunal of my own conscience is not 
finished. In the morning I will carry my 
plan into effect.” 

Thus deciding, and feeling greatly relieved 
in his mind, this sensible man and kind, con- 
scientious father, set himself down to the 
task of writing letters for the packet of the 
next day, in which occupation we found hin 
engaged. He had hardly completed lis 
despatches, when the door opened and Mr. 
Marshall entered. 

“ Come in, dear, [ am at leisure,” he sai’, 
wishing to embrace this occasion to speak 
with her upon the weighty subject of his late 
meditations. 

“Didn't the girls look sweetly, husband!” 
she said, taking a rocking chair by his side 
and looking up into his face with the happy 
look of a mother proud of her children. 
“ Ann has such a graceful figure and walks 
so well. She is something too timid—du! 
that'll wear off as she goes into society—but 
she has a decided aristocratic air. Then 
Caro— the dear mischief! what a sent- 
tion she will nake when she is a year or two 
older! She has wit and humor, and is ten 
so beautiful and stylish. She reminds me 0! 
her Aunt Ellen who was called the most 
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— ?’ ' : 
soqutifal woman at court when Mrs. Madison) persuaded to view the subject with calmness 


presided.” 


| and to converse reasonably upon a possible 


“Mr. Marshall listened with some impa-| contingency. 


vonce, and then said with some severity, || 


«Mary, I don’t like much of what you have 


aid. If Ann’s sweet engaging modesty | 
which you call timidity is to be worn off by; 


noing Into society, I should wish she might, 
never goto another public assembly again. | 
This aristocrary of her appearance is the de- 
cate and sensitive refinement of her mind, 


snd 1 wish she may retain that at least. | 


Tyen I don’t like your denominating our’, «She speaks French and Italian.” 


President’s leveesa court! Itisasilly aping 


of European customs, which it becomes us to| 
vet rid of as fast as we can, as we have got) 
rd of their rule and power. But never mind. | 


| wish to speak with you of our children. I 
feel deeply interested in their fate. They 
have left school and are now in the world 


exposed to all its evils; therefore, their hap- || 


piness takes and should take a deeper hold 
ypon our hearts than ever before. I am sure 


| never since they were born, have so keenly|; « Also what?” repeated he, with a slight 


smile. 
| Speak French and Italian.” 
| $] have little faith in Caro’s artistical ta- 


lents. 


felt my responsibility in relation to them as 
since the moment their education was de- 
chred completed—a consummation most pa- 
rents would think, which would greatly 
diminish their responsibility for their child- 
ren.” 

“But what have you to fear, husband ?” 

“The evils and reverses and constant 
changes of life upon them.” 

* But these cannotaflect them. 
both have a fortune, and as 

“Who is to give it to them?” 

“You,” answered the lady, with surprise 
and a painful doubt. 

“ But suppose I should become bankrupt,” 
answered Mr. Marshall, gravely. 

“Binkrupt,” repeated Mrs. Marshall with 
ashudder anda slight scream. 

“Be not alarmed. Let us talk calmly of 
this matter. Iam only supposing it. What 
then would become of the girls 1” 


“We would have to marry them off as} 


well as we could.” 


“And is this the only view of the subject, 
jou,a mother, can take? Would your re- 
sponsibility end here? 
bankrupt to-morrow and ill 

“Oh dreadful ! 


“Be calm, dear! Hear me! Such things 
are daily happening, though, thank a kind 
Providence, I have at present no fears of such 
issue. But were it to occur, how could 
Ann and Caroline support us or themselves ! 


How would all their fashionable education 
avail them ?” 


and—’ 


Mrs. Marshall was for sometime silent and 


Wept with great agitation ; at length she was 


! * Perhaps 
\ 


They will 


Suppose I were}! 
? 


* Ann could teach music.” 

“1 very much doubt it. I find she cannot 
play without notes, knows nothing of com- 
posing, and plays at the best unskilfully— 
though she sings most sweetly. 1 certainly 
/would never engage such a teacher. No, 
‘no—she has no resource there—where she 
would have hundreds of competitors, masters 
of their profession.” 


“I question if she has certain knowledge 
| of either.” 

“TI have heard her speak Freneh with 
Madame Gaubert, and sing Italian songs.” 
so. You are not the best judge, 
wife, who yourself have never learned these 
| languages,” said Mr. Marshall, smiling. “We 
What can poor 


will, however, try her. 
Caro do?” 
| Draw and paint, and enamel, and also—” 


She has produced nothing which 
would show her competent to teach either 
drawing or painting. Her French and Ital- 
jan and music, I fear, are on a par with her 
| sister’s,”’ 

| “Oh, I feel you do them injustice,” said 
'Mrs, Marshall, with maternal pride. “J 
know they are proficients in al], and if driven 
to them for support, could support themselves 
| genteelly.” 

| Well, wife, I hope so, but have my doubts. 
|Suppose we put them to the trial?” 

| “And [ know you will be then gratified 
‘and pleased. I feel a pride in their success, 
'as] desired them to be sent to Madame "3 
school. 


“It is not that they have not been toa 
good school, but that enough for the possiile 
circumstances of life are not taught in them. 
But we will have the trial to-morrow, and 
if the issue be as I apprehend, I will then 
‘detail to you my plan.” 

** What plan?” 

* To-morrow [ willtell you. There is the 
door-bell—they have returned from the par- 
ty. Let us go into the parlor and hear their 
account of their ‘ first night’ in society.” 


Thus speaking, the parents hastened to 
meet their children, for whom was prepared 
on the morrow a T'R1an which was to show 
whether they had yet finished their educe- 
tion. This Triax shall form the material of 
another Boquet, to be wreathed into the 
next number of our Garland. 
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Seconp Verse. Tuirp Verse. 


They have gone to the land where the gospel’s far sound, | Thy blessing be with them—O be thou their shield 
_ Sweetly tuned by the angels above, From the shafts of the fowler that fly ; 
Was re-eciioed on earth through the regions around, O, Saviour of sinners, thine arm be revealed 
_, In the accents of heavenly love: In mercy, in might, from on high. 
Where the spirit descended in tokens of flame, They have gone—O thou Shepherd of Israel—have gone 
_ The rich gifts of his grace to reveal ; he glad mission in love to restore ; 
Where the apostles wrought signs in Jmmanuel's name, | Thou wilt not forsake them nor leave them alone ; 
The truth of his mission to seal. , Thy blessing we humbly implore. 
No, 1.—Vox. 6. 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


DISAPPOINTMENT OF THE HEART: 
OR, DISOBEDIENCE TO PARENTS PUNISHED. | 
BY MRS. LYDIA JANE PEIRSON, 


Mr. and Mrs. Sinclair were a beautiful | 
couple; and if wealth, with its accompani- | 
ments of luxury, elegance, and honor, can 
bestow happiness, they were certainly happy. 
It was said that they loved each other sin- | 
cerely; and treated each other with great 
deference and politeness on all occasions. 
They were accounted a pattern couple; a 
lord and Jady to be envied. Yet they had 
buried two beautiful little ones, each in the 
first month of their existence, and a cloud, 
which dwelt ever on Mrs. Sinclair’s beautiful 
countenance, was attributed to grief for their 
loss. This was only natural, and Mrs. Sinclair 
expressed the most perfect submission and 
resignation on the subject. Their intimate 


friends, however, sometimes shook their heads, 
and hinted at something wrong between them, 
which the world regarded as a barefaced 


slander. ‘This is a truth, however; the lady 
was fund of seclusion, and lonely rambles, and | 
was often seen weeping in a green bower, or 
beside a babbling brook, and yet she was no. 
poetess. There certainly was mystery in this; | 
for Mr. Sinclair was either a kind and tender | 
husband, or a consummate hypocrite, for heal-_ 
ways treated his wife with delicate affection. 

An uncommonly severe winter had just 
resigned his dominion, and spring had smiled | 
away the ice and snow-drifts from the bosom 
of the earth, which began to put forth here’ 
and there a tuftof green, or a cluster of early | 
flowers, in token of awakening warmth and 
love. Mrs. Sinclair walked alone in the field 
and grove, answering with sighs the carol of 
the blue bird, and dewing with tears the’ 
meek sweet blossoms. 

Raising at length her downcast eyes, she 
observed standing pensively beside a stream, | 
half concealed by the budding streamers of) 
an old weeping willow, against the trunk of 
which she supported her delicate and appa- 
rently feeble frame, a lady, in whose sorrow 
marked beauty and sad tender eyes, she in-| 
stantly recognized a kindred spirit. An ac-| 
quaintance was easily commenced between 
them, and they found great consolation in 
sighing and weeping incompany. Mrs. Sin-' 
clair soon paid a visit to her sister in afflic- | 
tion ; alas, although their spirits were kindred, | 
there seemed no affinity in their worldly cir-, 
cumstances. 

Mrs. Howard dwelt in a small cottage, | 
with no other companion than a young coun-| 
try girl, who performed the duties of maid 
and footman. Mrs. Sinclair, however, in-! 
sisted that an intimacy should exist between. 
them, and accordingly it was established. | 








During several unceremonious Visits, Mrs : 
Sinclair endeavored, by frequent hints of hes ' 
own unhappiness, to win the confidence f i 
her fair young neighbor. At length sho... ' 
solved to divide her own sorrows by confiding a 
them to her friend, whose secresy ial ian ke 
pathy she was confident might be wholly gon, a 
fided in. She accordingly paid a visit t) }, mi a 
it was in the early part of June when a)! ),, it 
world is love and beauty. Seated with Mrs de 
Howard in the little parlor, fragrant withthe i fe 
breath of the bright blooms that looked sy), d 
ingly in at the windows, the ladies held com, lo 
munion of sorrow, until at length Mrs, Sip. le 
clair thus commenced her own history:— _ te 

“T have not long to remain a denizen yf fl 
this vale of sorrow, my dear friend; | ax cc 
dying of a concealed and therefore more th 
surely fatal disease. No balm can reach my va 
wound; no soothing take away my pain, | ad 
bear in my bosom a crushed and bleedins Si 
heart. I have loved—ah! too fervently H 
Heaven only knows how truly I still worsh'y ra 
at a forbidden shrine. I know that you wi! M 
sympathize with my sorrows, for I feel jp. In 
stinctively that you are also suffering from a ed 
disappointment of the heart. At the early kn 
age of seventeen, I met at a public ball one th 
whom my heart did homage to. He was fat 
the perfection of manly beauty ; his education ke 
was superior; his address captivating; his bit 
wit brilliant. [ attracted his attention, and ms 
the admiration which I felt for him was fully ma 
reciprocated ; yet for many days [ sighed 
over his cherished idea in hopelessness of ever old 
meeting him again. My health began gn. suf 
dually to decline, and a fixed melancholy to It 
shadow my natural cheerful spirit. My pliy- 
sician advised exercise in the open air, on afte 
horseback. It was near a month after that my 
memorable ball, that, as [ was riding witha bre: 
bevy of young companions along thie river 
road, my horse suddenly took fright, and rear- 
ing and plunging, seemed about to precip. 
tate himself and me into the swollen stream. 
At this moment a gentleman sprang froma 
passing carriage, and rescued me from my 
perilous situation. I fainted in his arms, and 
you may judge of my surprise and joy when, 
on my recovery, I found that my deliveret 
was him whom I[ so ardently loved. Ile 
accompanied me home, and for several days 
continued his visits, until [ found myself 
irrevocably his. Before, however, he made 
any declaration of the love which beamed 11 
his eye and spoke in every gesture, my father 
commanded me to break off all intimacy wi! 
him. Some envious creature had traduced 
the noble youth, and my father gave heed to 
the vile slander; and when I refused © 
pierce his heart by a cold and haughty 0 
meanor, my proud and punctilious father 22° 
him plainly to understand, that his vs's 
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would thereafter be consicered unwelcome 
intrusions, and also hinted at the aspersions 
which lay upon his character. In all the 
avony of offended pride, and a wounded yet 
ioiy spirit, the insulted gentleman bade me 
an everlasting farewell. Ol! the fearful 
aony of that hour! The iron then entered 
into my soul. I sunk under the leaden bur- 
den of despair. For several weeksa delirious 


fever held me on the brink of the dark river of 


death. ‘This insensibility undoubtedly pro- 
longed my life ; for when at length the fever 
left me, my mind and body were so debilita- 
ted, that even the dark current of despair 
fowed feebly on. It was long before I re- 
covered sufficiently to go out, and when Idid, 
the deep melancholy that shadowed my in- 
valid beauty, awoke a deeper feeling than 
admiration in all that looked upon me. Mr. 
Sinclair soon professed himself my lover. 
He was unexceptionable, as his fortune, cha- 
rcter,and person were all above mediocrity. 
My father urged me to accept his hand, and 
in the heartlessness of my despair, [ consent- 
ed to become his bride. Oh! could I have 
known before the irrevocable knot was tied, 
that which I learned only too soon after that 
fatal day, I should have escaped at least the 
keen remorse that has added its venom to the 
bitter fountains that has ever since bathed 
my bosom. I had been only a few weeks 
married; the bridal festivities had hardly 
passed away, when, as [ was rummaging an 
old secretary, my eye fell on a letter, the 
superscription of which arrested my attention. 
It was from the lord of my heart. It was 
received during my illness, and my father, 
after reading it, and resolving to keep it from 
my knowledge, threw it carclessly aside. It 
breathed the most ardent love, the most un- 
wavering constancy. He besought me to 
remain true to him a little while, until he 
could confront his accusers with unanswer- 
atleevidence, and claim me triumphantly of 
my punctilious father. He concluded with 
a solemn assurance, that he would never love 
ot marry another, and besonght of me an 
immediate answer, saying, that if he received 
itnot in ten days, he should embark for the 
Indies, beneath the pestilent climate of which 
his broken heart would probably soon find rest. 
Oh! my friend, is there any balm for a heart 
lacerated like mine? The world deems me 
happy, and trnly I possess a large share of its 
treasures and its baubles. My hushband—I 
shudder as I speak that word—is all that I 
could desire a man to be; yet this eternal 
canker in my heart robs me of repose and 
peace,” 

long did the pensive friends mingle their 
tears and sighs. At length Mrs. Howard, 
afler essaying all her powers of consolation, 
until Mrs. Sinclair became somewhat calm, 


| proposed to imitate her by recounting her own 
| sorrows. 
|| * My history,” she said, “is very similar in 
_its opening to yours. I, too, am a rich man’s 
| daughter and delicately educated. I, too, 
| was fascinated by a dazzling stranger, of 
_whose address my father in his wisdom dis- 
approved. Burt | had been spoiled by indul- 
‘gence ; I would not listen to parental advice. 
|My lover was all perfection in my opinion, 
jand so ardent was his worship, that I felt as 
\if his life depended on my love. How could 
[treat him with cruelty? with what words 
‘could I answer the sophistry of love, while 
my own heart echoed every syllable? My 
‘parents remained inexorable. Oh! I hada 
‘dear good mother, who loved me as mothers 
only love. She plead with me to tear that 
new-pledged love from my bosom; she as- 
sured me that its object was unworthy, and 
I accused her of cruelty and malevolence, 
jand told her plainly that I considered my 
‘lover my best friend. She clasped her hands 
and wept bitterly. ‘Those tears! Oh! they 
lie like fire coals on my heart, although at the 
time I felt them not. Well, I consented to 
a clandestine union ;—but as the day ap- 
proached in which I hed promised to fly with 
|my beloved, I felt agony indescribabie. To 
leave the home in which I had dwelt from 
infancy—to forsake my ever kind and indul- 
gent parents—to leave behind me all my 
girlhood’s treasures, was a severe trial; yet 
I did not once doubt the love and constancy 
of my lover, who assured me that my father 
would soon forgive, and receive us into favor. 
He did not know him as well as I did, or 
he would not have hoped a speedy pardon. 
The hour arrived. I made a pretence to go 
jout a few hours. When 1 was dressed I lin- 
igered in my chamber, I felt an invisible 
/power withholding me from my purpose.— 
‘The clock struck. 1 knew that he awaited 
me; I crossed the hall hurriedly. Mother 
sat in the parlor; ‘you will be back todinner 
she asked. ‘Yes, ma’m; good morning,’ [ 
faltered, and my father’s doors closed upon 
me forever. 1 found my lover waiting at the 
place of rendezvous. With gentle chidings 
for my tears, mingled with his thanks and 
exultation, he placed me in his carriage and 
we set forward. We were united. He 
‘placed me in elegant lodgings, until his 
house should be ready for our reception ; he 
was very kind and attentive; but I knew no 
peace, no moment of unalloyed happiness. I 
|was soon convinced that I should have been 
happier with my parents without him, than 
‘with him without my parents. It is suffi- 
ciently afflictive to forsake all the sweet 
‘tender sympathies of home, when we carry 
‘|with us the paternal blessing; but to go as 
I did, to throw all aside for the love of a 
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stranger. Oh! ‘the way of transgressors is 
hard! I was ill. Where was my anxious 
mother with her ceaseless cares and blessed 
soothing! My husband had me well attend- 
ed, but those who nursed me loved me not, 
and there was no balm in their ministrations. 
He was out all day attending to his business, 
which he said was imperious; and although 
he inquired fondly of my state when he came 
home, I felt that there is no love like a mo- 
ther’s. I wrote to my parents immediately 
after my elopement, and looked with great 
anxiety for the letter which should recall me 
to their arms. After several weeks had 
elapsed, my husband brought a large packet 
from the post-office. My heart paused as 1 
took it. I knew that it was not the heart- 
warm message of pardon and peace. My 
husband was anxious to know what it con- 
tained, or I do not know how long it might 
have remained sealed. Its contents were a 
letter from my mother, penned in the agony 
of a bereaved heart, yet breathing pardon and 
warm wishes for my happiness, with much 
advice for my conduct in my new station, 
and an everlasting farewell. My father wrote 
coldly and hanghtily ; enclosed one thousand 
dollars, assuring me that I should never re- 
ceive another cent, another letter, or any 
notice whatever from him. Notwithstanding 
the depth of my affliction, I could not but ob- 
serve that my husband expressed more chag- 
rin than sorrow. I sought to soothe the bit- 
terness which he evidently felt against my 
father, when he angrily rebuked me, thus 
adding to the measure of my misery. As 
soon as I was sufficiently récovered from the 
shuck to sit up, he told me that since I was 
an outcast I must be content with a more 
humble lodging. ‘* Merciful God!’ I cried, 
‘what annunciation comes next?” ‘* Why,’ 
he continued, * you may as well know it all 
at once. ‘The gentleman who possesses the 
treasure of your heart and hand isa poor pen- 
niless being, living by his wits, which, by the 
way, have led him into one bad speculation.’ 
I sunk, not so much under the horror of the 
disclosure, as the taunting heartlessness of 
his words. A brain fever seized me, and 
when J recovered to consciousness, I found 
myself a tenant of a little hut in the suburbs 
of the city, attended by a dirty creature, whose 
low conversation shocked me exceedingly. 
I inquired for my husband, and was told that 
he would be home by midnight. 
however, by nine o'clock; seemed really 
pleased to see me better, and sat by me until! 
morning. Desolate and miserable as I was, 
I felt to bless him for the kind words that feli 
from his tongue; and having no other rest 
my heart clung to him closer than ever. I 
need not dwell on every incident of my 
wretched life. I soon learned that my husband 
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| was a gambler; and when I thought to seoye, 
ithe little sum sent me by my father, | fo i 
it gone, together with my purse and pyory 
article of jewelry that had been mine. ¢.. 
to my mother’s miniature. But [ was 
\ting accustomed to misery in all its firm 
[ only clasped my hands andsighed. | yo... 
‘spoke to him about it, nor did he ever refor to 
ithe subject. As soon as I could be up ho 
told me that I must learn to wait upon mys’; 
‘now, for he could not afford to keep ¢ 
vant. Then came my trials. 

\ing of housekeeping. I was obliged to as, 
information and assistance of my poor nei). 
‘bors, who, as I soon learned, shrank from » y 
‘society, under the impression that [ was» 
‘an honest married woman, as they eXpressed 
jit. Was I not humbled then! J, the prou, 
ithe delicate, the classically educated, o})ioj 
Ito solicit instruction and assistance, and even 
‘to ask the names of kitchen utensils, and the 
common terms of housewifery, of the low apd 
‘ignorant, while they shrank trom an intimacy 
\with me, as from a hideous contagion. ©), 
‘I was miserable then. At lencth niy hus 
band told me that I must write to my po. 
irents, and solicit pecuniary aid. This | 
absolutely refused to do. Then the demon 
of his nature revealed itself. Such scenes 
‘as then transpired! their shadows even now 
are hideous to me. At length he added to 
‘all the injuries which he had heaped upon me 
‘in return for my love and confidence, by de- 
‘serting me utterly, Then in my helples. 
‘ness | wrote to my mother; I told her all that 
had befallen me, and entreated her to write 
‘me one word of consolation, and tell me what 
‘L should do. T'wo weeks elapsed and then | 
‘received another packet, directed in my ii- 
‘ther’s hand, enclosing another one thousand 
dollars, and a letter trom my mother. Lear 
|Mrs. Sinclair, judge my agony as | read my 
father’s letter. He said he trusted that | 
had learned the certainty of the sentence 
which he once read to me out of the lloy 
| Book, “ He that forsaketh his father is cursed 
of God.” He forgave me, however, from tus 
‘heart, although my heartless desertion fad 
hurried my mother to the grave. She died 
three months after my elopement, leaving 
the enclosed letter, which [ should have re- 
ceived immediately could my residence have 
been discovered. He advised me to pure sas 
\myselfa humble bome, and commence sc\i 
teaching, or some other business by whic! 
might gain a livelihood; said, if 1 behave 
with prudence, he would some day make m 
another remittance; bade me write to {iil 
when [ was settled, and concluded by saying 
that he had a second wife, and a lovely ! 
fant son. I sat stupidly the whole day, ¥% 
ithe papers in my lap. I was bewiliere 
dumb with grief and astonishment. It ws 
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No. I. 
not until the second day that I could fully 
acquit my father of injustice, or summon re- 
slution to read my mother’s farewell lines. 
You may judge how she addressed the dear 
fugitive who would see her face on earth no 
more. She had also enclosed a large sum of 
money, for which, she said, she had no fur- 
ther use. As soon as possible, I purchased 
this pleasant cottage, and its lovely fields and 
orchards. An intelligent young man farms 
my land, and I live at my ease. I wrote to 
my father in the spirit of filial humility and 
love, and his stern heart so far relented that 
je invited me to visit him asa daughter. I 
have been to his house; I have shaken hands 
with my step-mother, who is an excellent 
woman, and taught her sweet little boy to 
regard me as a loving sister. But, dear 
madam, nature did not teach methis. I had 
fund affliction profitable to me, for it had 
taught me the spirit of meekness, I trust 
that I have learned where true happiness lies, 
even in the possession of the religion of Jesus. 
Love is an ignus faluus; it sometimes leads 
to flowery vales, but more frequently to 
thorny deserts and dark morasses. Unless 
we keep our eyeson the divine light of reve- 
lation, we may be lost. No earthly idol can 
defend us in life, or console us in the hour of 
death, If we fix our supreme affections on 
asummer flower, must they not inevitably 
agonize over a broken blighted wreck ?” 


“And have you heard nothing from Mr. | 
‘“Come, now, my dear mother, and sit by my bed, 


Howard since he deserted you!” inquired 
Mrs. Sinclair. 

“Howard is not my husband’s name. _ El- 
len Howard is mychristianname. After my 
degradation, I renounced my husband’s name, 
neither did I dare assume the name of my 
father. My hasband’s name is Medway— 
Frederick Mortimer Medway.” 

“Mighty God! Is it possible! ©, Lord 
have merey > exclaimed Mrs. Sinclair 
wildly. ‘ Frederick Mortimer Medway was 
ie name of him who won my young affec- 
tions, for whom I have wept so many weary 
years. Merciful Providence! from what a 
vortex hast thou rescued me! How madly 
did I struggle to throw myself off the fearful 
precipice of ruin. Dear Mrs. Howard, I 
shall love you forever ; but let that which I 
this day confided to you rest in eternal 
oblivion, Iam ashamed of my folly.” 

i; =: * * * * 

_Mr. Sinclair was sitting listlessly in his 
library ; now gazing at the valuable and 
splendid arrangements of the room, then at 
the enchanting prospect of garden, field, and 
grove, which the high-arched windows com- 
manded ; at length he clasped his hands upon 
the table and Jaid his forehead on them with 
a deep sigh. 


“All these would I freely resign,” he mur- 
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mured, “to be assured that I possess the un- 
divided heart of my beautiful wife. I ean 
reproach her with no one fault, and yet there 
is a coldness and reserve in her manner 
that effectually prevents the mingling of our 
hearts.” 

At that moment Mrs. Sinclair entered. 
With a sweet smile she approached and 
threw her arms confidingly around his neck— 

“] have come,” she said, lovingly, “ to prof- 
fer you the moiety of my heart which I have 
heretofore withholden from you.” 

He clasped her to his heart with joyful sur- 
prise, and she told him unreservedly the 
story of her first love, and the disclosure made 
by Mrs, Howard, 

** Now,” she said, in conclusion, “the de- 
lusion is dispelled, and I fly heart and soul to 
your bosom.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Sinclair are now in reality 
happy ; and she often laughingly tells to pin- 
ing young ladies, the story of her Disappoint- 
ment of the Heart! 


— oe 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
THE DYING DAUGHTER. 
OR, A MOTHER'S LOVE. 


BY MRS. MARY L. GARDINER. 


“ Dear mother, will you bring me that beautiful flower, 
And let me inhale its perfume ? 


| An emblem, how striking, of life’s fleeting hour, 


Of joys which expire in the tomb. 


And smooth down my dark flowing hair ; 
Just place this sweet rose on the side of mv head,— 
Once you said it looked beautiful there. 


‘Dear mother, will you please draw the curtain away 
And bring my geranium here ? 

How often I've watched its green leaves as I lay, 
Watched them often, alas! with a tear. 


“*Tis my favorite plant, I will give it to you, 
Soon this young bud in beauty will bloom ; 

And when its bright colors shall burst on your view, 
Your Mary may sleep in the tomb. 


« Dear mother, sweet mother, take the Bible and read; 
Pray once more for the child whom you love; 
One kiss, dearest mother, Lam going, indeed, 
To far brighter mansions above.” 
That mother bent over her beautiful child— 
She kissed her again and again; 
Her Mary was gone—that mother was wild! 
Her blood coursed cold through each vein. 
“Oh, how can I live in this cold world,” she cried, 
“T have nothing on earth more to do.” 
She sank by the side of her daughter and died, 
And quick to her Mary she flew. 


The tall grass waves mournfully over their tomb, 
The moon faintly gleams through the trees ;, 
The wild rose is there, all fresh in its bloom, 
And its fragrance is borne on the breeze. 


Sag Harbor, L. I., May, 1842. 


A more glorious victory cannot be obtained 
over another man than this, that when the 
injury began on his part, the kindness should 
begin on ours. 
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FEMALE BIOGRAPHY-* 





MRS. HEMANS 


This amiable and highly gifted woman, 
whose name will be held in grateful admira- 
tion so long as refined and elevated genius 
retains its just place in our estimation, was 
born in Liverpool, on the 25th of September, 
1793. Her father, we are informed, was a 
merchant of some eminence, who, having be- 
come involved, retired, with his family, into 
Wales. This new residence was well calcu- 
lated to encourage her poetic turn. It was 
near the sea, shut in by a chain of rocky 
hills. 

She loved the loneliness and freedom of the 
sea shore well. The sound of the ocean, 
and the melancholy sights of wreck and ruin 
which follow a storm, made an indelible im- 
pression on her mind, and gave their coloring 
and imagery 


“A sound and a gleam of the moaning sea,” 


to many of the lyrics which were written 
when she began to trust to her own impulses 
and to draw upon her own stores, instead of 
more timidly retiring under the shadow of 
mighty names. 

Her mother, stated to have been of Italian 
descent, is described as an accomplished and 
excellent woman, whose judicious and affee- 
tionate endeavors were assiduously employed 
for the moral and intellectual benefit of her 
children. To the example and early instruc- 
tion of such a mother, it is but just to suppose, 
that Mrs. Hemans owed much of that devo- 
tional tendency of mind, which gave to her 
poetical effusions their highest charm: and 
throughout her after life, diffused a holy calm 
over feelings otherwise too easily excited. 

How beautiful and touching is the testi- 
mony of the poetess herself, not only to the 
character of her mother, but to her own early 
impressions, derived from the book of life. 


“TO A FAMILY BIBLE.” 


“What household thoughts around thee, as their || 
shrine, 

Cling reverently! Of anxious looks beguiled, 
My mother’s eye upon thy page divine 

Each day were bent; her accents, gravely mild, 
Breathed out thy love: whilst I, a dieaming child, 
Wandered on breeze-like faneies oft away 

To some lone tuft of breathing spring-flowers wild, 
Some tresh discovered nook for woodland play,— 

Some secret nest. Yet would the solemn word, 

At times, with kindlings of young wouder heard, 
Fall on my wakened spirit, there to be 

A seed not lost; for which, in darker years, 

O Book of heaven! I pour, with grateful tears, 
Heart’s blessings on the holy dead and thee, 


From this lovely picture of cherished in- 
fancy, we turn to the contemplation of the 
young genius launching forth on her adven- 





turous career, with a lively imagination, un- 


tutored by experience, with ardent affections 
with fresh-born talents kindling into |ite, and 
combining against the domestic peace of wo, 
men by their power to excite, to bewilder nq 
to lead astray. 

We learn that a “ Book of Poems, wi 
Designs by the Author,” was the first ap 
production which appeared in print, from the 
pen of Felicia Dorothea Browne, afterwaris 
Mrs. Hemans; and written, as it was, at the 
early age of thirteen, we cannot wonder tha: 
the critics of the day should have treated s 
juvenile an effort with little consideration and 
respect. In the course of four succeed; ng 
years, however, this volume was followed | 
two others, which, as they bore strong ey). 
dence of powers gradually but steadily ey. 
panding, were received with increased favor 
by the admirers of poetry. Letters, and fly. 
tering notices from individuals, justly distip. 
guished in the literary world, now poured in 
|upon the young aspirant; and such was the 
'praise and homage offered to her, that her 
most judicious friends must have trembled for 
the consequences of her inexperienced mind, 
|Nor was it to her genius alone that Mrs, te- 
mans owed the meed of admiration thus |)b- 
erallyawarded. Beautiful and romantic, sin. 
guine and unsophisticated, she became the 
idol of society, and charmed the applauding 
circle no less by her personal attractions, than 
by her accomplishments and her intellectua! 
powers. Thus circumstanced and surroun- 
ed, as she must have been, by temptations the 
most seductive to the human mind, we can 
only wonder and admire, that Mrs. Hemans, 
with all her versatility of talent and suscep 
itibility of feeling, should have retained those 
‘heavenward aspirations of soul which per- 
|petually burst forth in the language of her 








i muse, reminding us of the sweet w arblings of 


a prisoned bird, ‘who sings in its loneliness and 
\captivity of a ‘region of happiness, of !igit, 
jand freedom. 

It was at this stage of her existence, that 
‘a shadow seems to have fallen upon the path 
of the being who appeared so pecul: arly 
formed to walk in sunshine. U nacquainte 
las we are, with the real circumstances of ‘the 
case, it would be equally unjust to the char- 
acter of the living, and the memory of tie 


\dead, to offer any surmise on the subject of 


'Mr. Hemans’ matrimonial connection. The 
simple fact of her separation from her hus 
band, Capt. Hemans, of the Fourth Regiment, 


I 


affords sufficient ground for melancholy reflec 


intelligible to the reader, those touclies | 
sadness, those shadows of ‘deep and early (is 
appointment, those yearnings of the heart f 
some lost or some imaginary home, w! 
from the very sympathy they at the same ti 
excite and impart, render her poetry so coz 
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nial to the feelings of the sensitive and the 
crrowfu), It is remarked of Mrs. Hemans, 
hat of this affliction she never complained, 
put devoted herself to the maintenance of her 
éo sons with an assiduity that reflected the 
.iehest lustre on hercharacter. If, however, 
tho fountain of her sorrow was in one sense 
waled, it found a natural outlet through the 
medium of verse, for never were the chords 
of human feeling touched by a hand more 
«ilful inthe native melody of grief, than by 
that of this gifted and high-souled woman.— 
Compelled, as she was, by stern necessity, to 
meet the taste of the times, and to write with 
such industrious application, that the lan- 
guage of poetry had, by her own confession, 
become as familiar to her as prose—too fami- 
liar, we may fairly suppose, to bear always the 


high impress her genius in its happiest mo-|| 


ments was calculated to give—it ought to be 
remembered, to the honor of her sex, and the 
lasting glory of her own fair fame, that, while 
conducted by her vivid imagination through 
an immense variety of subjects and events, 
both personal and historical, she never lent 
her pen to an ignoble cause, but pursued her 
literary career with an undeviating regard to 
the interests of virtue and religion. 

It would be an effort as fruitless as uncalled 
for, to attempt, in this necessarily brief no- 
tice, to give any perticular description of Mrs. 
Hemans’ literary productions. Their char- 


acter, distinguished as it is for purity, tender-|| 


ness, and elevation of thought, is already be- 
fore the world, not only claiming the tribute 
of applause from those who tread the highest 
walks of literature, but, both in England and 
America, constituting an important part of; 
the fireside enjoyment of all who love to find 
the secret sources of human happiness and 
misery delineated with genuine feeling, har- 
mony, and truth. 

The death of her mother in 1827, and the 
subsequent marriage of her sister, added to 


the necessity of obtaining additional facilities}, 


for the education of her boys, induced Mrs. 
Hemans to Jeave St. Asapha’s and fix her resi- 


dence at Wavertree, near Liverpool. From|! 


this place she visited Scotland ; and the plea- 
sure she derived from its varied scenery, with 
the opportunity afforded her of cultivating a 
personal intimacy with Sir Walter Scott, 
lord Jeffrey, Wordsworth, and other cele- 
brated characters, is described in her letters 
with the most lively interest. From the 
neighborhood of Liverpool Mrs. Hemans af- 
terwards removed to Dublin, and from thence 
to Redesdale, about seven miles distant from 
that city. Weare informed that this change 
was made in the hope of escaping from the 
continual succession of visitors to which she 
was liable at Wavertree, and of enjoying the 


-_ - ae 


‘dered increasingly desirable. Both her let- 
ters, and her poetical productions, written at 
this time, bear striking evidence of a spirit 
wounded, and weary of the warfare of the 
world, but strong in that religious faith by 
which, through seasons of sorrow and vicissi- 
tude, it had been unfailingly supported. The 
following lines will be read with lively satis- 
faction by those who have regretted that the 
‘use of Mrs. Hemans was not exclusively 
‘devoted to religious themes. 

|}ON READING COLERIDGE’S EPITAPH, WRiT- 
| TEN BY HIMSELF. 

Spirit! so oft in radiant freedom soaring 

| High through seraphic mysteries, uneonfined, 

|_ And oft, a diver through the deep of mind, 

| Its caverns, far below its waves, exploring ; 

| And oft such strains of breezy music pouring, 

As with the floating sweetness of their sighs, 

;|Could still all fevers of the heart, restoring 


Awhile that freshness left in Paradise. 
Say of those glorious wanderings, what the goal ? 


From wealth of thine bequeathed? ©O strong, and 
high, 

| And sceptred intellect thy goal confest, 

Was the Redeemer’s Croxs; thy hast bequest, 

| One lesson, breathing thence profound humility! 


Fe the rich fruitage of man’s kindred soul, 


| A still deeper interest attaches to the fact, 
‘thet this accomplished, admired, and cele- 
‘brated woman was soothed in her last mo- 
‘ments by listening to passages read to her 
from the works of the spiritual and heavenly- 
minded Archbishop Leighton. 


| Weare told, in the Recollections of Mrs. 
Lawrence, that, ‘she expired at nine o’clock 
on the evening of Saturday, the 16th of May, 
as if anticipating the Sabbath rest, quite ex- 
hausted, and fading away in the tranquil tran- 
sition of sleep, and, it is fervently hoped, 


without much suffering.” 


| . . , 
| Her remains were deposited in the vault of 


St. Anne’s Church, Dublin; and a tablet had 
been erected to her memory in the cathedral 
of St. Asaph, where those of her mother re- 
pose.—London Christian Keepsake. 


AISHA. 


Amongst the women who particularly dis- 
tinguished themselves during the time the 
Moors had possession of Spain, was Aisha, a 
poetess, a daughter of the Duke of Almedi, so 
that “she was honored and esteemed by 
kings.” At this time the Moors cultivated 
every species of polite literature with success, 
‘while the rest of Europe was sunk in igno- 
rance and sloth. Her poems and orations 
were often read with applause in the reyal 
academy of Corduba, She was a virtuous 
character, lived unmarried, and left behind 
her many monuments of her genius, and a 
large and select library. The muses have 





retirement which her declining health ren- 


long since departed from the Iberian shores. 
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THE TOMB OF ABSALOM, 





Of this singular relic of antiquity, the lower | 
portion is quadrangular, standing entirely de- | 
tached from the rock, whence it was hewr. | 
Upon the four fagades are Tonic columns and | 
pilasters, above which is a frieze, with Doric | 
metopes and triglyphs. ‘The cornice is a| 
bold cavetto and astragal, evidently of Egyp-| \ 
tian origin. Above the entablature is an at-| 
tic of solid masonry, surmounted by a cone, | 
which runs to a considerable height, and ter-| 
minates in foliage. Immediately behind this | 
tomb, in the searped face of the rock, is the ar- || 
chitrave of an entrance intoa sepulchral chan | 
ber, now completely blocked up with stones, 
As Absalom was not interred in this valley, | 
it has been conjectured that this monument | 
may occupy the site of that which the sacred 
historian relates as having been set up by the | 
rebel prince whose name it bears. “ Now | 
Absalom, in his life-time, had reared up a 
PILLAR, Which is in the King’s Dale: for he 
said, ‘I have no son (the time being previous 
to his having any children, or else after they | 
had all died,) to keep up my name in remem- 
brance.’ And he called the pillar after his 
own name; and it is called unto this day 
* Absalom’s Place.’ (2 Sam. xviii. 18.) 


[t is mentioned by Josephus as a marble col-/' 
umn, but our engraving represents the mon- |) 


ument shown to modern travellers as bearing |) 


the name of Absalom. Such is the antipathy | mountain from Mount Zion on the west, a0! 


of the Jews to this monument, that it js the: 
practice, when passing it, to throw stones 
against it, asa mark of their reprobuat 
Absalom’s unnatural rebellion against his fi. 
ther. , 

This monument forms a prominent object 
Hof view from the Valley of the Brook K: 
which liea between Jerusalem and the \i 
of Olives. This is the brook over y 
Jesus “ went forth with his disciples” ty 
Garden of Gethsemane : (John xviii. 1 
winds between rugged and 
‘through the wilderness of St. Saba, into the 
| Dead Sea. Generaily, it has but little water, 
and i in the summer its channel is frequent 
idry; but, afier storms or heavy rains, 1! be- 
comes a torrent, and runs with much imp 
| tuosity. 

In the centre, between Jerusalem and 
Valley of the Kedron, lies the comfortless 
Village of Siloam: it consists of small huts, 
‘partly built and partly dug in the rock. 
| population is said not to exceed two hundred 
persons. T'o the west of this village, ont 
‘opposite side of the valley, 1s the Fountay 
Siloa, or Siloam, so celebrated in the history 
(of our Saviour’s miracles: it flows into t 
artificial pools, sunk in the rock on oppes: 
sides of Mount Acra. They are situated s| 
|the heads of ravines, which separate tit 
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ém Mount Moriah on the north. The pool 
ajioining Mount Zion was formerly cased 
sith masonry and decorated with columns, 
vestiges of which still remain. The other 
ool is simply an excavation In the rock, 
about ten feet below the surface, and it has a 
ficht of steps leading to the bottom of it. 
Raween these two pools isa subterranean 
tunnel of communication, about four hundred 
vards in length; it is cut entirely through 
‘he Rock of Acra. The water, which is ex- 
tremely clear and cool, abounds with leeches, 
and appears to be subjected at times to an 
ebb and flow. Siloam was the scene of the 
memorable miracle by which Jesus Christ 
save sight toa man who had been blind from 
jis birth. (John ix. 1—7.) Its water is still 
ysed by devout pilgrims as a remedy for dis- 

os of the eye. 


“ Tell him 


“TELL HIM TLL WAKE AGAIN.” 


A fair young female had just closed her 
eves in her last repose. For many hours 
tie spirit had been trembling within the ex- 
D frame, like the blaze ofa spent taper; 
for filial love—longing after the farewell of 
an absent fither, will hold it by strong ties. 
“Should you sleep when your father arrives, 
what shal] I say to him?” asked a friend, sig- | 
nificantly. The dying girl unclosed her fad- 
ing eyes, and said with a gentle smile, “ 7'ell 
hin 'U wake again.” She slumbered, and 
woke no more, 


rine 


| eighteen, was a reigning belle. 
| wonder that [ never loved: no! I despised 
| the crowd of fools too much ever to 
| them. 
| until one evening, at a very gay and large 
_assembly, I was introduced to a Mr. Aubrey. 


“Tell him ['ll wake again!” The dewy flower 
That closed its petals with the waning day, 
Shall hear a gentle whisper, “ ‘tis the hour, 
. spread thy bosom to the welcome ray! 
The lingering shadows lose themselves in light; 
Sad twilight weeps no more her heavy tears ; 
Rise, slumberer, and in peerless beauty’s sight 
Receive thy richest tints when day appears !” 
Father, [ wake uot tien! 


“Tell him Tl wake again!” The coming spring 
Shall gently lose the charm that binds the earth, 
Thea bud, leaf, blossom, yea, ten thousand things, 
Creations day renewing, shall have birth. 
Sileut no more, the stream shall wander free, 
And captive zephyrs spread their wings to fly, 
The earth-bound roots shall own the mystic call 
And bid the prisoned soul ascend on high! 
Father, | wake not then! 
“Toll him TU wake again!" The holy sed, 
Vropped in the earth with tears and pious trust, 
Shallone day know a still but thrilling call; 
Answered by life within the sleeping dust, 
Po}! formed and ripened shall it burst the ground, 
Spring-time and harvest mingled into one! 
The eternal Reaper shall look kindly down, 
And bind his sheaves and bear them to his home. 
Father, Pil wake then! 


One moment! what an effect it produces | 
toon years! One moment! Virtue, crime, 
fury, shame, woe, rapture, rest upon mo- 
ments. Death itself is but a moment, yet 
fernity is its successor. 


Wake Again. 


| were 


jand dark expressive eyes; 
| struck me most, was his difference from all 
| whom I had yet seen. 
passing notice of me, bowing politely, and 
| hurrying on, yet his figure haunted me, my 
(gay spirits forsook me, and I hastened 


win his heart lost my own. 


? 


’— Agatha Lindsaye. 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


AGATHA LINDSAYE, 
OR, VANITY. 


BY MISS M. E. L., OF NEW YORK. 


“ Tlow very beautiful, Aunt Agatha, you 
must have been if you resembled your minia- 
ture,” exclaimed a bright and lovely girl, 
who had been intently gazing on a miniature, 
toa lady searcely beyond the prime of life, 
with the remains of great beauty in her ex- 
pressive countenance. “How I should like 
to have been you.” 

* Anna,” said the lady, “that is very un- 
wisely said ; listen to me, and you shall hear 
why it is.—Yes, I was called beautiful; my 
mother, though kind and loving, loved me 
for my beauty, my father was proud of it, 
my schoolmates flattered me, and my mirror 
whispered their praises were true. We 
surronnded with luxuries; the com- 
forts riches could procure were ours. I was 
an only child, a vain and spoiled one. The 
only sorrow I knew from infaney to woman- 
hood was the death of my mother; vain as I 
was, I loved her, and [ grieved long and bit- 
terly for her loss. But dress and the excite- 
ment of my entrance in the gay world, soon 
subdned my grief. I was admired, caressed, 
and flattered ; poets dedicated their lays to 
me; painters begged I would honor them, 
by sitting to them for my portrait. I was 
surrounded with suitors, and though scarce 
You may 


love 
I sometimes thought I never should, 
Ife was very handsome, with noble features, 


but that which 


He took merely a 


home. 
“ Again and again we met, and one even- 


| ing he seated himself beside me and com- 
| meneed a conversation. 
' long before I saw him; his praises had been 


I had heard of him 


rung in my ears, and when [ heard the tones 


of his musical voice, and saw his dark eye 
flashing as he spoke, I resolved, if heart could 


be won, I would win Edward Aubrey’s. He 
was very attentive to meduring the evening, 
and [ was satisfied. I put forth all my pow- 


‘ers to obtain the end I desired, and | saw I 


had conquered, 


“Did I love him? yes, I had in striving to 
I loved him 
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donate, tele, with all the first fervor of| 
feeling, all the devotedness of a youthful 
heart. 


“«¢ Agatha,’ he said to me, ‘when [ first 
saw you, I thought you vain, proud, and a| 
coquette, but by degrees I saw how mistaken! 
I was; | saw you scorned the flatterers who} 
fawned upon you, and that you were worthy 
all the love a true heart can bestow.’ I 
blushed at his praises, Anna, for I felt I did 
not deserve them, ‘ but,’ he continued, ‘can 
you, will you, dearest Agatha, accept a heart 
that loves you truly.’ My answer was not 
nay, and we werehappy. You would think, 
Anna, my vanity was overcome: no, it was 
too deep seated to be so easily rooted up. 
For a long time, his slightest glance could 
suppress my levity; but one evening, accom- 
panied by my father, [ went to a ball, Ed-|| 
ward having promised to join us there. I was 
introduced to Lord Everton, a very silly con- 
ceited, coxcombical young man. {[ forgot for 
the while my prudent resolutions of never 
coquetting, and in the midst of a violent flir- 
tation, happening to glance upwards, I be-), 
held the eye of Edward fixed on me with an 
expression I felt but too keenly. 


“He came on the morrow, and though his 
manner was gentle, still I felt his reproaches 
were true. I was too proud to acknowledge 
I was wrong, and he left meinanger. When 
he came again, [ was denied to him; he wrote 
to me, beseeching me to see him once more 
at least; I was about to yield, when pride 
came to my assistance, and | returned his 
note in an envelope. 


“Day after day, and even months rolled 
by; still he came not; I had overrated my 
strength, my brow grew haggard, my cheek 
pale, and my eye dim. My father saw it, 
and urged me to a change of scene. At last 
I consented, and we went to C , then 
a fashionable watering place. We remained 
there a few months; I scarcely ever went 
into gay company, but just before our return, 
my father solicited my going to a large 
party. To please him, I consented, and) 
wore my richest robe, with a splendid set) 
of diamonds, a present. from my father. The, 
lighted rooms were crowded ; my eyes ached, 








my head grew giddy, but I rallied my spirits|) 


and was cayest of the gay. A lady beside| 
me whispered to another, ‘Ah, there comes 
the newly married ones. Is she not hand- 
some.’ I glanced toward them, and—I was 
paralyzed—it was Edward Aubrey; on his 
arm leaned a fair young girl. My heart al-| 
most burst, I turned deadly pale, but with a) 
strong effort commanded myself. Calmly,| 
collectedly I returned his bow: yes, an offi-| 
cious simpleton introduced him and his wife’ 
to me. I nerved all my strength, but the 








| urged me to leave. 


‘weight of lead from my heart, 


forced gaiety of my manner, _ the wild ex. 

pression of my eye, struck my father, ang he 

I reached the carrixy, 

and, faint, senseless, and heart-brokep, 
on the seat.” 


Agatha sighed deeply, as she spoke: jo, 
niece urged her not to proceed, but s| hee . 
tinued ; “long and severe was my fit 0! «0; 
ness; in my ‘delirium I called upon Ei 
and on my mother, begging thein to take ts 
My father 
watched unweariedly beside me. [ ‘hyo, ered 
‘between Jife and death, and when [ ; 
‘covered I was weak asa child. Day by ¢ 
[regained my strength, my cheek its’, 
‘and I arose from my bed of sickness ay 
tered creature. I retained my faults—py 
vanity; but I had overcome my passions, | 
had conquered my love for Aubrey. | do. 
‘spised myself for my former w eakness, Ay. 
‘brey I learned had married his consin—y 
‘marriage which had been proposed to hin by 
his parents before. ’ 


“My father had been uniformly kind 1 
/me, never urging my acceptance of any pro 
posal I had “hitherto receiv ed. Bat Lord 
Robert Lindsaye was the son of an old fren! 
of his; he was generous, and no)le-min 
although passionate; and in face and fizure, 
the model of manly beauty. At length | 
consented to his and my father’s wislies, : 
become his bride. 


“We were married; and once more | 
plunged in the giddy vortex of fashion. My 
husband was proud of the admiration Is 
tracted; my establishment was splenid 
and I gave balls, parties, and fetes in 
dance. 


Rane 
SGuk 


“A new star had arisen in the world of 


fashion ;—Lady Deloraine was beautitu! « 
wealthy, and we were rival leaders of! 
ton. Lord Deloraine was a weak, sw 
man, disliking his wife, (who had wed 
not him, but his riches;) he was a con-ta" 
attendant to all my parties and routs. It 
was to me a source of triumph, althouzh | 
despised him, for I knew it vexed his wf 
If she gave a ball, I determined to outsiine 
her, and gave one still more spiendid. 


“ My husband disliked Lord Delorane 
and remonstrated upon his intimacy wit!" 

laughed at him, and asked if he were je:- 
ous, The scornful tones of my voice, *” 
the sneer which accompanied my wors 
aroused his anger, and we quarrelled. Fra 
that time a coldness subsisted between 1s 
1 could not give up Lord Deloraine, he W's 
| useful to me, or in other words, Anns, 
flattered my vanity. 


“Tt was about this time my father 0% 
leaving me the whole of his larg re prof 
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[was now more than ever mistress of my 
lone morning I had received many visi- 
wr, among Whom came Lord Deloraine. 
4 miniature of mine (the one you hold now, 
Aona,) Was thrown carelessly on a table, 
amidst books, cards, &c. Unknown to me, 
Deloraine carried it away. 

«| was engaged that evening to a large 
gssembly. Splendidly dressed, exulting in 
a | was gayer than usual. Ata late hour, 
| returned home ; when, on entering my 


dressing-room, | was surprised to see Lind- | 


ave pacing up and down the room, his hair 


gorcered, and evidently laboring under | 


great agitation. 


~«+Unhappy woman,’ he exclaimed, as he | 
aw me, ‘could I believe you so lost to all | 
syse of your own honor. What a fool | 
have I been to trust my happiness to your | 


care.’ 


Lindsaye, what is the matter” 


«He cast on me a look of extreme con- | 


tempt—* Ay, well may you strive to dis- 


cuise it. Would you conceal it from me, that | 
you gave your miniature to Lord Deloraine, | 
and that he spoke of you, as no man shall | 
sveak of my wife without—no matter. Oh, | 
Avatha, could I believe this of you?’ and he | 
turned to leave the room. I sprang after him, | 
but he eluded my @#rasp, and heeded not the | 


sound of my voice, 
“I threw myself, half senseless, on a couch, 


and sank into an uneasy and restless slumber. | 
Horrid dreams disturbed me, and I was | 
awakened by the sound of heavy footsteps | 
nearmy room. I rose hastily, and threw a} 
mantle around me, intending to seek Lord | 


Lindsaye. 


“The sun was just rising, and the eastern 
clouds were tinged with gold. I opened my 
coor, when, O! what a sight met my view— 
Lindsaye, pale, lifeless, and stained with 


loo, in the arms of the servants, who were | 
pacing him on a bed in a room just opposite 
mine. I fainted, and when I recovered found | 


myself in my room, with my maid, who was 


tathing my temples. The truth flashed on | 
me; Lindsaye had met Lord Deloraine; and, | 
cespite the girl’s entreaties, [ rushed to his | 


room. He was very pale; a surgeon was 


tending over him, and at the foot of the bed 


stood Deloraine. 
“* Agatha,’ he said, ‘can you forgive me, 


1 a “ : 
vearest! had I listened to you, but no, my | 
bride and anger prevented me. Agath-——’ | 
his breathing became difficult, and in a few | 


moments he expired in my arms. 


y You know the rest, Anna, that since | 
‘en, [have wholly resided in this sequest- | 


he consciousness that I looked unusually | 


«| was startled, and said *‘ Robert! Lord | 


ered village, hoping to spend the remainder 
of my life more to my good, and that of my 
fellow-creatures. And now, Anna,” con- 
cluded Lady Lindsaye, ‘would you wish to 
feel all the remorse that 1 do, and have your 
future life embittered by it? Ah, no! You 
are very lovely, Anna; may my tale prove a 
warning to you, never to indulge the sin of 
Vanity. 
January, 1°42. 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 
BY THOMAS M°KELLAR. 


A mother’s love! a mother’s love! 
The holiest boon from heaven— 
Apart from saving grace and truth— 

To man in mercy given. 
It beautifully gushes out 
From fountains deeply hidden 
Within the bosom—by the voice 
Of nature’s teaching bidden. 


A mother’s love! a mother’s love! 
[ts object ne’er forsaking, 
It still pursues the thankless child 
Through whom ber heart is breaking. 
Unworthy though he be, and vile; 
The bosom he is stinging— 
Forgetting all his wilfulness— 
In love is ’round him clinging. 


A mother’s love! a mother’s love! 
Few feel aright her kindness 

Till death hath chill’d her heart, and seal’d 
Her eyes in mortal blindness : 

But when her voice no more is heard, 
The wanderer, sorrow-riven, 

Then feels her love, and learns how much 
He needs to be forgiven. 


My mother’s love! my mother’s love! 
My spirit, inly weeping, 

Oft wanders to the quiet spot 
Where silently she’s sleeping ; 

The thoughtless words to memory come 
Which I in youth had spoken ; 

And then I sorrow bitterly 
Until my heart is broken. 


My mother’s love! my mother’s love! 
Could Mercy but restore her, 

That [ might see her face again, 
I'd humbly kneel before her ; 

I'd tell her I have often pour’d 
My tears on sorrow’s altar— 

I know she would forgive her child! 
Her love could never falter. 


Philadelphia, May, 1842. 
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As a part of our title is “Amusement,” and as we wish | 
our present number to be a sort of specimen of what} 
the whole volume will be, we give the following 
amusing sketch of the troubles and final submission 
of Soloman Swallow. The moral of it will be found } 
in the last paragraph. We have no doubt that there | 
are many wives who would have been better wives 
than they are, if their husbands had treated them 
properly in the commencement of their matrimonial 
life. 

SOLOMAN SWALLOW, tuz WOMAN HATER. 

Soloman Swallow was a bachelor, and 
somewhat rusty too; but nevertheless he had 
made up his mind to one thing—that he was 
the only man living who had acquired any 
knowledge of the sublime art of taking care of 
awife. * Allthe married men are dolts,” was}| 
Soloman’s constant asseveration. “ There, 
for instance, is my neighbor Tom Tangible ; 
his wife makes a sort of three legged stool of 
him; she shoves him in one corner, and then 
in another, and sits on him, and walks on 
him, in short, treats him like nobody in the 
house; while he, poor man, takes it as easy 
as though it were the most natural thing in 
the world. Now, were I only Tom Tangible, 
I'd first write a series of matrimonial rules, 
and if Mrs. T. did'nt abide by them, I'd sub- 
mit her to the wholesome discipline of bread 
and water and padlock; and mayhap brighten}, 
her ideas, touching her conjugal duties, by || 
the application of the cowhide—and there}, 
again are Everard Easy, and Dick Snooks— 
and a host more of them in the same condi-|! 
tion—but I’m the boy that will set them all 
right if they’ll only follow my example, after | 
I] have condescended to endow some fortunate || 
female with the legal claim to the title of 
Mrs. Swallow.” 

Brave Soloman Swallow! 

*“ Well, Soloman,” said a neighbor to him 
one morning, ‘as you are always boasting of 
your skill in managing a wife, how comes it 
that you are not married !” 

“ Why because [ have not quite perfected |, 
my system! You poked your head into the 
noose without making preparation, and hence || 
Mrs. Everlack makes what she likes of you ! 
But I go to work logically. I begun by study- 
ing the erudite works of Zingabrazo, * on the 
philosophy of making a woman hold her 
tongue.” I then read several treatises, ‘on 
the effect of bread and water discipline in 
making good wives.” Shakspeare’s * Taming 
of the Shrew,’ furnished me with a few prac- 
tical lessons. And 1 am now generalizing|| 
all their systems into one, which shall carry 
the sway in al] future generations, and con- 
vert the plague of matrimony into a bless-|, 
ing. Inthe course of a year or so, (added 
Svloman,) my rules for the regulation of wo- 
men, (I intend to publish them,) will be com-), 
pleted, and then [ shall take unto me a wife.” | 





‘man, or even a Jord mayor; and his gait; 
pecially when walking with any thing iy the 


'my stockings aired?” * Yes.” 


And Soloman was as good as his Word, 
at the age of thirty-five, feeling himself». - 
pared to give battle to any woman in o; .. 
‘of the land of the Amazons, he got marrie et 
At this important period, Soloman was as 
fy, comfortable looking little fellow as \ 
would meet in a days’ walk; for albeit, y), 
crown of his head never stood five feet 4 


iS ay 


he 


from the heels of his boots, he had a cory, ra 


tion that would have done honor to an ; 


al iP. 
Ne 


likeness of a woman) was as pompous as 4 
‘Sultan’s, while, at such times, his counte 
always assumed an expression of female {. 


miliarity. 

The lady whom Soloman had chosen ¢ 
his worser half, was apparently a moles. 
lamb-like creature, so that the chances wor 
very fair that she would not only be a tract; 
ble wife, but that Mr. Swallow won}! noo 
10 help from his system to make her so 
Soloman had the forbearance not to inter 
with the lady’s 
wedding day; nor is it recorded that he ax 
sumed any special or improper authority o 


that day ; but abont six o'clock the next morp. 
ing, he softly insinuated to his sleeping par. 
ner, that it was time to get up; “ And when 


breakfast is ready, call me; but be sure yo 
‘don’t burn the toast.” 
“ Breakfast and toast,” said Mrs. Swal! 


“why, what do you mean ?” 


“Why, my dear—I mean madam—tiat | 


have begun my system.” 


“ And won’t you get up, too!” 

“ Yes, when the breakfast is re ady, and my 
| stockings aired !” 

Mrs. Swallow was about to reply, b 


‘checked herself as she was ashamed to say 
‘much to him on so short an acquaintance, 
‘but though in the present instance sie di 


precisely as she was bid, she ‘prea in 


heart that it was the last time she would get 
up at six o’clock in the morning and prepare 
breakfast. 

At eight o'clock, every thing being realy, 
‘Mrs. S. called to Mr. S;—* Breakfast 
[Is the toast made” 
‘And not burned?” “No.” “Are 
ss You'll do, be 


” 


ready, Mr. Swallow. 
“ Yes,” 


quoth Mr. Swallow, and to breakfast he wer 


having first received the services of the blust . 
ing Mrs. Swallow in adjusting some of 
‘minor parts of his apparel. 


The breakfast, however, did not turn 


to be the thing it was cracked up to be. ye 


toast was done a little too much, and tlie ! 
'was’nt done quite enough; the slop bow! | 
‘at the wrong end of the tray, and there 
several crumbs on the carpet. 


“These things call for improvement,” 0 


served Mr. Swallow. 
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«The servant has’nt been here this morn-  “ From six to eight, you are to get up, 
-* answered his wife. dress quietly. so as to create no disturbance 
Servant,” retorted Mr. Swallow. “T dis- —light fire—air shirts and stockings—sweep 
charged him yesterday. You don’t suppose | room— prepare breakfast, and announce per- 
can afford to keep aservantand a wile too! fection thereof. : Eight to ter, wash dishes, 

The lady was again posed, and said noth- make beds, rub furniture, and clean w indows. 
inn, but the day had worn toa close before Ten to twelve, go to market, prepare dinner. 
he could bring herself to believe that Mr. Twelve till two, devoted to dish-washing, 
swallow had actually made use of the sweeping up and rubbing furniture. ‘T'wo 
words “servant” and wife, in the same sen-| till six, spinning, mending linen and darning 
tence. stockings. Seven, tea. From that till nine 

The next morning at six o'clock, Mr.|a second course of mending and darning— 
Swallow again informed his wife that it was then to bed. And this daily course, madam, 
time to get up, coupling his remarks with with a strict observance of the rules of civil- 
the suggestion that in future she must save ity, frugality, decorum, and obedience, may 
nin the trouble of reminding her of so neces- enable you to do honor to the choice of Mr. 
wry a duty. Soloman Swallow.” 

irs. Swallow, however, benefitted noth- Mrs. Swallow listened quietly to the end, 
ing by this soft insinuation, for at that mo- and then mildly inquired. “And do you 
went she either was or pretended to be fast really expect this of me, Mr. Swallow !” 
asleep. “To be sure J do,” responded her spouse. 

«Don’t you hear, Mrs. Swallow ?” “Then you will be sadly disappointed, for 

But alas, a slightly conscious snore was the I'll do no such thing.” “No!” “No!” 
only audible response vouchsafed by Mrs. “I’ve a way to make you.” How?” 
Swallow. “Spoon diet—-locks—chains—-and cow hides,” 

Now this was a ticklish point with Solo-| “Mr. Swallow!” “What!” “You're a 
man, but he was prepared for it. “ What) brute.” And Mrs, Swallow threw herself 
says my system on this!” said he to himself, back and looked desperate. 
musingly. “It says a lazy wife who lies| Now this was a climax. Mr. Swallow 
aved in the morning, may be very profitably | was called a brute at his own fireside, and by 

eminded of her duty by the judicious appli-) his own wife, which was the worst of all. 
cation of a needle.” And this magnificent | He, Soloman Swallow, the celebrated founder 
sea scarcely crossed the threshhold of his) of the system of Matrimonial Observations, 
brain-pan, than he inserted the point of a called a brute by no less a person than Mrs. 
ueedle into his drowsy helpmate’s propria) Swallow. At first he was so astonished at 
persona, As may be expected, the intended | such open manifestations of rebellion to his 
eect instantly followed the cause, for the| royal will, that he could only look aghast ; 
astonished Mrs. Swallow sprung from the! but when he came to himself he saw that 
bed as though she had been thrown from it) something must be done at once, or that the 
lyan earthquake! but alas, her agility was) field was lost forever. 
but too strikingly manifested, forshenotonly | * You called mea brute, Mrs. Swallow.” 
all but annihilated poor Mr. Swaliow in roll-| «I did, Mr. Swallow.” ‘A brute?” “A 
ing over him, but she dashed his patent lever brute!” “Tl go mad and break things, 
fom a nail which suspended it to the wall) Mrs. Swallow.” ‘ As you like, Mr. Swal- 
and broke the dial. | low.” 

“Whata dreadful dream,” ejaculated Mrs.|| And Mr. Swallow did go mad, but he had 
Swallow, pressing her hand on her wounded | a method in his madness, for he seized the 
arm. | cheapest article of delf that was on the table 

“What a dreadful reality,” shouted Mr.) (an old plate with a crack in it,) and dashed 
8. contemplating the fragile mass of his bro-| it into a thousand pieces upon the hearth, as 
ken time-piece. if he was in a terrible passion. 

_ “Now Mrs, Swallow,” said Soloman, “see-| “ How do you like that, Mrs. Swallow ?” 
ing that I can’t be always awake to call you}, “ Vastly, Mr. Swallow—try it again.” 

up in the morning, to eat burnt toast, or drink|, And again did he try it, for he had be- 
raw tea, &c., it is time that I should begin to| come desperate, and demolished the cream 
instruct you in your duties.” | jug. 

“ And what are they ?” " “* Now,” said the lady, “ its my turn,” and 

“Be silent, madam, if you please. Not to| jumping up, she sent the slop-bow]l to keep 


talk but to listen is one of the most important | company with its two unfortunate “ tea-table 
ofthem.” —« Proceed, sir.” } companions.” 

And Mr. Swallow, looking daggers at his|, This of course was too much for Soloman ; 
beloved for the second interruption, proceeded | it snapped asunder the only remaining cord 


as follows: of the little reason he had lett, and he slapped 
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his help-mate—we use the word in its most | 


ey term—on the right cheek, but scarce- 
y had the echo of the blow melted into si- 
lence, ere the indignant dame had seized the 
tea-pot and shivered it to atoms against the 
devoted head of the devoted Soloman. Nor 
was this all, for as he was reeling heels over 


head from the effects of that awful collision, || 


she plied him with the remainder of the dishes, 
until there was scarcely a bone in his body 
which had not echoed to the shocks of cups 
and saucers, and rounds of buttered toast. 

Unable to carry the war on any longer for 
that day, Soloman gathered himself up as 
well as he could, and vowing all sorts of ven- 
geance, stuck his pipe into his mouth, his 
hands in his pockets, and then setting a chair 
in the middle of the room, he planked himself 
on it, and commenced whistling a jig to the 
tune the old cow died of, looking the while 
as if he could bite a piece out of a griddle 
without setting his teeth on edge. 

His good lady, too, being determined to fol- 
low the example of her lord and master in 
other matters besides delf breaking, placed 
another chair back to back with Soloman’s, 
and after providing herself with a novel, sat 
herself down and began reading, as if there 
were no such thing as beds to make, or stock- 
ings to mend in all Christendom. 

Here this affectionate coupje sat for six 
mortal hours, each bent on sitting the other 
down, and ruminating the while upon the 
pleasures of their relative positions. But 
it must be confessed that Mrs. Swallow had 
the best of the bargain, for independent of 
Soloman’s mangled head and parboiled neck 
and shoulders, he was mad because the watch 
dial and crockery must be replaced ; so that 
the reducing of the first chapter of this volu- 
minous system to practice must be attended 
to with an outlay of at least twenty dollars. 


This being the case, I may as wel! be hung]; 
for a sheep as a lamb, thought he, and with|) 


that he rose from the chair—stole softly out 
of the room, and turned the key upon the 
gentle Mrs. Swallow. 

The turning of the key made her aware of 


his intention, when she rushed to the door, || 


but it was too late. 

“Open the door this instant, Mr. Swal- 
low.” 

“ Not until I have kept you for seven days 
upon bread and water,” returned the vic- 
torious Soloman, and he went on his way 
rejoicing. 

But alas! how evanescent is human great- 
ness—in about half an hour he returned to 
see how matters went on, but had scarcely 
put his eye to the keyhole than he began to 
roar like a bull, for Mrs. Swallow had torn 
every one of his fine linen shirts—(that on 


rope to let herself down from the wingo, 

nor was this all, for upon further exam), a a 
he discovered that she had also thrown g ,,’ 
riety of chair cushions—bed linen, &o 
the dirty yard, to make her descent sas. ..: 
comfortable. 

Oh! chop-fallen Soloman Swallow. 

The Archives of the Swallows are giles 
as to the remairing occurrences of this oy 
ful day, but on the very next morning abo: 
‘seven o’clock, Mr. Swallow popped his hea 
from under the blankets and said to \.. 
Swallow in the most soothing and imploriy; 
tone possible :—* Mrs. Swallow, dear, is,’ 
‘it time to get up!” 

“ Yes,” returned the lady, “and you may 
call me when you have lit up the fire and py, 
on the kettle.” "7 
| Poor Soloman! There was no alternative: 
‘so he even sat about his work with an alse. 
rity which showed that he had the terror of 
broken heads and demolished body-linen ry. 
ning in his memory. In short, Soloman was 
‘a conquered man. That day he had to pre. 

pare breakfast, sweep the room, &c. Thy 
next, his assistance was required in rubligg 
of furniture and making of beds; and befye 
the week was out he was initiated into the 
‘mystery of washing coarse towels! 

Degenerate Soloman Swallow! Nay, in 
‘after times, when the little Swallows besa, 
'to gather about him, it is whispered that his 
better half (she was now his better half) used 
to employ him as yet more deeply in con 

al offices. 
| But for this we have no proof other than 
the fact that he was the only nurse that Mrs. 
‘Swallow would trust with the children. 
| About five years after the celebration of 

his nuptials, a friend called to see him. 

| ‘You must go with me tothe Temperance 
‘meeting, Swallow,” said the friend. 

“ He shant,” said Mrs. Swaliow. 

“ But he must,” replied the friend, “and 
‘so must you.” 

| “T may, but he can’t,” returned the dame, 
“for he must stay at home and mind the 
children.” 

And Mrs. Swallow did go to the meeting, 
and Soloman Swallow stopped at home, ani 
‘when I visited that evening, I found lim 
‘nursing his three children. 

Oh! hen-pecked Soloman Swallow! 

The moral of this authentic tale ts, that 
| bachelor’s wives and old maid’s children are 
‘always exce!lent in theory, but as bad as can 
\be in practice—and that a managed wie § 
‘worse than no wife at all. Had Soloman ony 
\treated his better half decently in the begi™ 
\ning, things might have gone on smoothly to 
\the end: but as it was, he compelled her‘ 


) ty 


be a tartar in her own defence, and had ! 


af. 
saie and 


vent. 


| 





his back excepted)—into pieces, to make a 


take the consequences. 
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No. 1. «“ JT went to Gather Fowers.’’—Last Verses. 39 








Written tor the Ladies’ Garland. have not yet learned, that the clearer the 
-eRS.» sunlight in which we may be basking, the 
+] WENT «area more rapidly it is renerating the elements of 
here is an engraving in many Albums of the tornado. How many go forth into the 
ve day, With this brief sentence as an ex-) world to gather flowers;—but alas! how 
sjanation of the sentiment which the device | many like our little wanderer meet with sad 
«designed to convey. It represents a grave- mementos of departed joys, which cloud the 
asl in a shady retreat, in which the monu- | soul, and cause them to sit down and weep. 
‘jents are disposed in that order of mossy de- | Who has not felt in the bitterness of his spirit 
«ay and polished freshness which is natural, that life is a scene of transition and trial ?— 
were the recent dead are occasionally laid | and that 
among graves that have been tenanted a cen- 
wry. Under a huge and decaying oak, which | 
seems rooted in human mould, is seated a |it- 
tle girl who is weeping. From the device it | 
appears that she had accidentally strayed And those ‘round whom affection 
into those consecrated grounds, tu gather the | Hath "twin'd her golden wreath, 
bight and beautiful flowers that sprung up May fall by fate’s direction, 
wildly and profusely among the graves. She Into the arms of death.” 
iad not gone there “to bewail the dead,” but 
was lured thither by flowers ;—that poetry 


“ The things we deem the surest, 
The first may fade away ; 
And flowers that bloom the purest, 
May wither in a day; 


But while we should realize the evanes- 


as jure 4 he fields for |C°Dt nature of earthly good, it is not well 
which God has written upon the fields for|| 15+ we should dwell with despondency on 


angels and the ig om of earth > ge sombre reflections alone. We should rather 
revel in, No, she had not come out to w P* | transfer our hopes and interests to a brighter 
bit rather to be happy in the buoyant hopes | world ; for— 

of childhood, and carry home some rich tro-|| ; | 
shies of her excursion. But in her blithe- | There is above earth's anguish, 

sme ramble, she has perchance passed a se- A better, happier « te ms 
pulchre in which is garnered up some dear, ewe — paacticreenk 9 languish, 
parent—a little brother or sister, or perhaps ‘ ~~ — on bliss sublime. ‘aan 
some beloved playmate. It breaks in upon|| Yates, M. ¥. 1842. -W., 
her happy musings—her thoughts turn back, —_—- 

i ins young heart is flooded 
and inan instant her young he flooded LAST VERSES. 
with a tide of bitter memories, and she sits 
down and weeps. Surprised at so sudden a re-|| When I beneath the cold red earth am sleeping, 

: eelinos, she t h ’e upon! Life’s fever o'er, 
verse in her feelings, she turns : or eye apo Will there for me be any bright eye weeping 
the little basket of flowers that lies neglected | That I'm no more ? 
beside her, and bethinking her purpose, ex-|| Will there be any —— + yw a 
, 39) - 
caims: “ Why I went to gather flowers !” 
Poor child! thus your joyous anticipations || When the great winds, through leafless forests rushing, 
have j j j Ss: } Like full hearts break — 
avecnted tm disappointment and teara; ont || When the swollen streams o'er crag and gully rushing, 
yet you have attained all that you sought for. || 8s feted tyme I ne 
Noallegory on the vicissitudes of human for-|| Will there be one, whose heart despair is crushing, 
une could have been more aptly embodied || Mourn for my sake! 
inan engraving so simple. There is a sen- ! When the bright sun upon that spot is shining 
: o'. ng a A . ith purest ray, 
iment written in it that appeals eloquently || And the small flowers their buds and blossoms twining, 
to our experience of the illusory nature of! _ Burst through the clay. 
iuman pursuits and attainments. This child ! Will there be one still Sakae 
is but a miniature sketch of man fully devel- | : : 
oped, with all his high resolves and schemes || When no star twinkles, with its eye of glory, 

P anit Ty Il forw d| On that low mound, 
ot enjoyment. Like her, we all set forwar || And wintry storms have with their ruins hoary, 
in the morning of life, each in quest of some | Its loneness crown'd. 
cherished object of expectation The dew | Will there be then, ——— in — 8 story, 

“yrs rhea " < acing it round ? 
of youth has not yet been exhaled, but glis-| ; i seiiiienaiinae 

g |i } . ‘\| It may so ;—bu 1s 1s selfish sorrow, 
tens, like radiant gems upon the flowers of ) gees psn spoon 
Hope, that so richly border our early path- | A weakness and a wickedness to horrow 
wu. To: mt, Mie world fe then: how and | oss ee ee 

panti : . wallings 0 -day, fo Hi -morro 
beautiful; and the morning of our existence, || '"° e REN elie noe 
see i i y -| : . 

W ms but the ee of the world || Lay me, then, gently in my narrow dwelling, 

e have not yet learned, that the buds of| Thou gentle heart; 
promise, which are breaking so thickly about)| And though thy bosom should with grief be swelling, 
Ws : os wre Let no tear start— 

Us, are destined to bloom in such painful con-| 


tas : : y_ || It were in vain, for time has long been kKnelling 
guity with the thorn and the thistle. We}! Sad one depart! 
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CHOICE ANECDOTES. 





Tue Op Sorpier’s Rute.—If you would 
have friends, you must show yourselves 
friendly. 1 know an old soldier of the Revo- 
lution, who told me the following story :— 

“I once had a neighbor, who, though a 
clever man, came to me one bright hay day, 
and said, ‘’Squire White, I want you to 
come and take your geese avay.” ‘Why? 
said I, ‘what are my geese doing?’ ‘'They 
pick my pigs’ ears when they are eating and 
drive them away; and [ will not have it.’ 
‘What can Ido! said I. ‘You must yoke: 
them.’ ‘That I have not time to do, now,’ 
said I; ‘I do not see bet they must run.’ 
‘If you do not take care of them, J shall!’ 
said the clever shoemaker, in anger; * what | 
do you say, "Squire White? ‘I cannot) 
take care of them now, but [ will pay you | 
for all damages.’ ‘Well,’ suid he, ‘ you | 
will find that a hard thing, I guess.” 

“So off he went, and 1 heard a terrible squall. | 
ing among the geese. The next news from the | 
geese was that three of them were missing. 
My children found them horribly mangled | 
and dead, and thrown into the bushes, 

“Now, said I, all keep still, and let me 
punish him. In a few days the shoemaker’s 
hogs broke into iny corn. | saw them, but | 
let them remain a long time. At last I drove | 
them all out, and picked up the corn which | 
they had torn down, and fed them with it in 
the road. By this time the shoemaker came | 
in great haste after them. 

‘*** Have you seen any thing of my hogs” 
said he. ‘Yes, sir, you will find them yon-| 
der, eating some corn which they tore down | 
in my field’? «In your field? ¢ Yes, sir,’ 
said I; ‘hogs love corn, you know—they 
were made to eat.’ ‘How much mischief 
have they done? ‘QO, not much,’ said I. 

* Well, off he went to look, and estimated 
the damage to me, to be equal toa bushel and 
a half of corn. 

«“+*Q, no,’ said I, ‘it can’t be.” * Yes,’ said 
the shoemaker, ‘and 1 will pay you every 
cent of damage.’ ‘No,’ I replied, * you shall 
pay nothing. My geese has been a great 
dea! of trouble to you.’ 

“ The shoemaker blushed, and went home. 
The next winter when we came to settle, 
the shoemaker determined to pay me for my 
corn. *‘ No,’ said I, *{ shall take nothing.’ 

“ After some talk we parted ; but in a day 
or two | met him in the road, and we fell into 
conversation in the most friendly manner. 
But when I started on, he seemed loth to 
move, and I paused. For a moment both of, 
us were silent. At last he said, ‘I have some- 
thing laboring on my mind.” * "Well, what is 
it? ‘Those geese. I killed three of your 


_ self, and yon can conquer any thing, 
*| conquer w ith kindness where you caneo nque 


No, sir.” 





geese: and I shall never rest till you know 


ae 
how I feel. lam sorry.” And the tears coms 


in his eyes. *O, well,’ said 1, ¢ never yy, al: 
I suppose my geese were provoking” _ 
“1 never took any thing of him for it: 
whenever my cattle broke into his field, 
this, he seemed glad—because he coulis 


how patient he could be. 


** Now, said the old soldier, Conquer your. 


Yo su Cay 
in no other way.”— Vermont Chronicle. - 


ANECDOTE OF WESLEY. —Joseph Brad! 
who was some years the travelling compan; 


on 
of John Wesley, for whom he would have sae. 


_rificed health, and even life, but to whom his 


will would never bend, except in meeknos 
“ Joseph,” said Mr. Wesley one day, * take 
the letters to the post.” _ 5. “T will take 
them after preaching, sir.” W. “ Tuke them 
now, Joseph.” B. “I “an to hear yoy 
preach, sir; and there will be sufficient tine 
‘for the post after service.” W. “T insig 
upon you going now, Joseph.” B. “] \\) 
| not go at present.” W. * You won't!” B 
W. “Then you and I mus 
part.” B. “Very good, sir.” The good men 
slept over. Both were early risers. Mt 
four o’clock, the next morning, the refractory 
helper was accosted with, « Joseph, have 
‘considered what I said—that we must part!" 
B. “ Yes, sir.” W. “And must we part!” 
|B. “ Please yourself, sir.” W. “ Will you 
(ask my pardon, Joseph?”  B. “No, sir.” 
W. “Then I will ask yours, Joseph.” Poor 
| Joseph was instantly melted ; sinitten as by 
| the wand of Moses, when forth gushed the 
tears, like the water from the rock. He had 
a tender soul ; as was soon observed, when 
the appeal was made to the heart instead of 
the head.— Wesley's Talkings. 


A Facr.—The ready wit of a true-bor 
Irishman, however humble his station, is ex 


ceeded only by his gallantry. A few days 
‘since, we observed a case in point. A sul- 
den gust of wind took a parasol from the hands 
of its owner, and before we had a chance to 
recollect whether it would be etiquette to 
catch the parasol of a lady to whom we had 
never been introduced, a lively Emeralder 
dropped his hod of bricks, caught the par 
‘chute in the midst of its eccentric gyrations, 
‘and presented it to the loser with a bow 
which reminded us of poor Power. “ Faith, 
ma’am,” said he, as he did so, * if you were 
as strong as you are handsome, it wouldnt 
have got nway from you.” * Which shall | 
thank you for first, the service or the compl 
ment!” asked the lady, smiling. “ Troth, 
‘ma’am,” said Pat, again touching the place 
where once stood the brim of what once Was 
a beaver, “that look of your own beaut fl 
‘eyes thanked me for both.” —Bro. Jonatha. 
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